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World <i tenae BRING SOCIALISM? 


ENCHANTING DAYS! And enchanting 
nights! Enchanting food! And enchant- 
ing sights! You’re enchanted all the way 
between Los Angeles and Chicago on the 
Union Pacific’s fleet streamliner “City 


of Los Angeles”. 





Some enchanting angles on the City of Los Angeles 





WHEN YOU ENTER the “Hollywood” club 
car, you feel like a screen star. Polaroid 
glass windows let you enjoy your sight- 
seeing without squinting. Soft, indirect 
lighting and wide, modern sofas let you 
relax in comfort at night. 


Now here’s the next great step 





RADIO COMMUNICATION and mecha- 
nized handling have already improved 
freight service. But the big step that will 
make freight service better all the way is 
“Roller Freight” — freight trains on 
Timken roller bearings. 





WITH AN “EYE-DROPPER APPETITE” for 
lubricants, “Roller Freight” can save the 
railroads up to 89% in lubricant costs. 


It cuts terminal inspection man-hours 
90%. 
resulting in smoother starts and stops, 
and lower fuel bills. 


Starting resistance is reduced 88%, 


Watch the railroads Go...on TIM 


RAILROAD REVENUE TONNAGE 
1926 1936 1946 


1916 


IN THEIR BID for tomorrow’s freight busi- 
ness, railroads can point to faster sched- 
ules, on-time deliveries, less damage to 
lading, with “Roller Freight”. By adopt- 
ing “Roller Freight”, one railroad has 
already upped its livestock business 30%, 


COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES of cartridge jour- 
nal box and Timken bearings for freight 
cars cost 20% less than applications of 
six years ago. And they soon pay for 
themselves. Cost analyses show that the 
added investment over friction bearings 
can be saved in as little as 39 months. 
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KEN Tapered Roller Bearings 









FEEL LIKE YOU'RE riding on a cloud? No 
wonder, snug in a home-like bedroom— 
and beneath your car, Timken® roller 





bearings to smooth your ride like they 
smoothed the way for the coming of the 
“streamliner age”. 


in railroading! 
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“HOT BOXES”, chief cause of freight train 
delays, will be eliminated with Timken 
roller bearings. Maintenance time will be 
reduced because “Roller Freight” spends 
less time in the repair shop, more time 
on the road. 





NOT JUST A BALL 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER 
TAKES RADIAL |) AND THRUST 
OR ANY COMBINATION ~£ 


NOT JUST A ROLLER 
BEARING 
LOADS 


Copr. 1952 The Timken Roller Bearina Company, Canton 6, O. 
Cable address; **7TiMRUSCO", 
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HOLIDAY 


If you sell China... 





here’s why there’s more business 


for you in HOLIDAY! 


Whether you sell fine tableware, foreign 
travel or new ideas, you’re bound to do bet- 
ter with a better audience. That’s Holiday 
magazine’s first sales plus—a _ mass-class 
market of more than 800,000 rich, ready and 
responsive families (with yearly incomes 
three times the national average!). 


You'll do better still if you reach those fab- 
ulous families when they’re really in the 
mood to buy. And that’s the famous Holiday- 
living mood . .. the pleasure mood that actu- 
ally stimulates a desire to live better, to do 
more, buy more—more often! That’s be- 
cause Holiday is the only magazine that 
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most closely reflects post-war America’s 
changing pattern of better living! 


Put those facts together, and you'll know 
why hundreds of advertisers of a wide vari- 
ety of better products are already using 
Holiday to sell more successfully. You'll 
know why top media men and advertisers, 
too, voted Holiday ‘the hottest general 
monthly of all.’”’ Yes, you’ll know why 
there’s more business for you in Holiday! 


*For full information together with Holiday sales case 
histories in yourindustry, write: Holiday, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


means Pleasure and Pleasure means Business / 
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The only All-Nylon ( 


ERE, without question, is the world’s finest passenger-car tire! It will out id! 
H and outperform every other tire you can buy! It is so far ahead—in sal] [ 
in long mileage, in owner-satisfaction—that no other premium tire, no Oleg, 
passenger-car tire of any kind compares with it! ; LI 


See this superlative new tire at your Goodyear dealer’s now. och 
PLUS 1—The only passenger-car tire in the world with an all-nylon cord by 


PLUS 2—Goodyear Heat-Tempered Nylon Cords make the new Double F@j [ 
one and one-half to two times as strong as standard tires. bred 


PLUS 3-—Safety! Over two million miles of gruelling road tests prove this is PLY 
safest tire ever designed for a passenger car. en 


PLUS 4—26% more nonskid tread thickness gives up to 42% more safe mileg#®S 
than standard tires. An 


PLUS 5—Goodyear’s exclusive new Resist-a-Skid Tread grips at all angles " 


PLUS-1O0 DOUBLE E 
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(il passenger-car tire! 


“ill out id! Gives safer, surer traction on wet roads, on snow—even on ice! 


-in saf@LUS 6—Full, safe traction for life! Exclusive Resist-a-Skid tread design never 
, NO Oleds re-cutting to restore traction. 


LUS 7—Welcome comfort! Low-pressure, Super-Cushion ride soaks up road 
ocks, saves wear and tear on the car and you! 
cord b@LUS 8—New Scuff Rib protects white sidewalls when you scrape the curb. 


uuble E LUS 9—Extra beauty! Gleaming whitewall contrasts with diamond-sculp- 
red jet-black shoulders. 


this SWLUS 10—Value! With all the advantages of the exclusive Resist-a-Skid Tread, 
enylon cord body, this tire costs only about 5% more than ordinary premium 
afe miles made of rayon! 


And... with the New LifeGuard Safety Tube this tire is blowout-safe and 
11 anglege"ture-safe! 


FILE» GOOD FYEAR 


Double Eagle, Super-Cushion and LifeGuard, T. M.’s——The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





Program notes. At 10:50, Washing- 
ton time, on the night of April 8— 

A couple of scowling wrestlers were 
shoving each other around on some tele- 
vision screens in the East Another 
TV chain was in the midst of an amateur 
hour . . . On one radio network an Ed- 
die Cantor program had just concluded 
and a mystery show was about to start 
its weekly chapter. 

Some radio announcers were  broad- 
casting news of the Illinois elections 

A television hookup was _ ringing 
down the curtain on one dramatic show 
called “Danger” and getting ready to 
start another called “Rebound.” 

At that point everything changed . . 
The television cameras and radio micro- 
phones were turned off in the studios 
and turned on in the White House .. . 
Harry Truman was on the air. 


Added feature. The President sat be- 
hind a tangle of broadcasting equipment 
on his desk . . . The light reflected off 
his glasses as he spoke with his familiar, 
flat Missouri twang: 

“At midnight,” he said, “the Govern- 
ment will take over the steel plants 
Management and labor will then be 
working for the Government.” 


Big operator. That sentence auto- 
matically made Harry Truman the big- 
gest employer of private-industry labor 
in the world. 

To the 1,450,000 railroad men—who, 
technically, have been working for Mr. 
Truman since he seized the nation’s rail- 
ways two years ago—it added the 655,- 
600 steelworkers, who were about to 
quit work through a strike Instead, 
they went back to the mills . A steel- 
worker at Homestead, Pa., heard the 
President’s speech and dutifully reported 
for work on the midnight shift... 
Said he: 

“It’s bread . . . I don’t care who I 
work for.” 





The March of the News 





Other voices. Not all those who heard 
the Truman speech were as indifferent 


as the Homestead steelworker . . . In 
Washington, two steel executives went 
on a midnight search for a court order to 
stop seizure . They didn’t get it 
In Congress, there was an outcry 
against the White House action 
Then, the next night, there was another 
quickly scheduled radio address 
A steel-company executive replied to 
Harry Truman in some of the sharpest, 
bluntest language ever directed at the 
President in public. 

Clarence B. Randall, of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the Inland Steel Co., took the 
President’s seizure speech apart, sentence 
by sentence . “For downright distor- 
tion of fact,” he said, “Harry Truman was 
at his magnificent best”... Mr. Ran- 
dall’s speech bristled with such phrases 
as “basic misrepresentation” . . . “im- 
properly informed” . . . “shocking dis- 
tortions of fact.” 

Next day reporters asked Mr. Truman 
for comment . He had none. 


Unfinished business. When the Presi- 
dent bowed out of a race for re-election 
recently he left unanswered a lot of ques- 
tions that Washington politicians wanted 
answered . . . Last week, at the White 
House news conference, correspondents 
had an opportunity to get some answers 
. This dialogue was the result: 

Q Mr. President, we want to explore 
the background and reasons for your de- 
cision not to run again— 

There is only one reason, said Mr. 
Truman . He doesn’t want to run 

. He made up his mind to that a long 
time ago—a year or two ago. 

Q Do you expect to attend the Dem- 
ocratic Convention in July? 

No, he didn’t think he would. 

Q Are there conditions under which 
you would accept a draft? 

No ... Mr. Truman couldn't have 
sounded more final. 
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Pigs are not all 


240 lbs. = 








180 lbs. 


Live Hog | Wholesale Weight 


curs POUNDS 
S HAM 29 
Ds, BACON 27 


PORK ROAST 18 


PICNICS & smoked 
shoulder butts 11 


CENTER CUT 
PORK CHOPS 10 


PORK SAUSAGE 8 


MISC. CUTS 5 





SALT PORK 7 


x LARD 35 
=> % ae 
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The price of pork chops is one item in the 
“cost of living” that almost any woman—or 
economist—can quote off hand. 

Although this figure has become almost 
symbolic of the level of meat prices, only 
about 5% of a pig is center cut pork chops! 

A 240-pound porker, when dressed by the 
meat packer, comes down to 180 pounds of 
wholesale weight—unprocessed fresh meat 
cuts and fat for lard. Some of these cuts lose 
more weight when they are boned, cured, 
smoked or otherwise prepared. This leaves 


only about 150 pounds of pork products for 
the retailer to sell. And only 10 pounds are 
center cut pork chops. 

That’s why you pay more for pork chops 
than for most other cuts of pork. For, from 
sausage to pork chops, the price of each cut is 
determined largely by how much there is of it 
and how much people like it. 


Economists call this the law of supply and 
demand. Women call it “shopping.” They 
compare, pick, choose. In a free market, their 
choice sets the values. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago « 
1 g 


Members throughout the U.S. 
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EARNINGS 


of any previous year and were 16.7 per cent over 1950. 





$6.78 per share exceeded those 


SALES of 135.4 


products were highest in the Company’s history— 


million barrels of refined 


16 per cent above 1950 volume. 


CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION a youst, 1951, 


marked the completion of the second year of the 
Company's Production Expansion Program with in- 
creases in production well ahead of schedule. During 
this two-year period daily average net domestic crude 
oil production increased approximately 26,000 barrels, 


or 33 per cent. 





STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME 


1951 1950 


$808,982,202 $678,877,156 
690,943,322 581,460,342 


Gross Operating Income 


Costs and Expenses 





$118,038,880 
7,193,076 


6,083,466 


$ 97,416,814 
7,057,194 
5,180,862 


Operating Income 
Other Income 
Other Deductions 


$119,148,490 $ 99,293,146 


Provision for Federal Income 


and Excess Profits Taxes 37,250,000 29,100,000 


$ 70,193,146 


Net Income $ 81,898,490 


Sinclair reports 











a Record Year 
of Accomplishment 


In 1951 Sinclair topped its previous records in earnings, 
sales and production, and completed the second year 
of its expansion program. Here are salient facts from our 
1951 Annual Report: 


REFINING 


129,759,265 barrels of crude—17 per cent more than 


domestic refineries processed 
1950 and approximately 36.4 per cent more than 1949, 


PIPELINES delivered 127,925,681 barrels 


of crude or an increase of 30 per cent and 38,881,812 
barrels of refined products or 11 per cent more than 
last year. 


IN ADDITION 


homa to East Chicago, Ind. was started . . . Volume 


a new pipeline from Okla- 


transported by Company owned or chartered tankship 
was up 20 per cent . . . Almost 2,000 new dealer 
accounts were acquired . . . New refining facilities 
authorized at Houston will double the plant’s capacity 
for defense products now in short supply. 
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SINCLAIR OIL 


CORPORATION 
SINCLAIR OIL BUILDING 


600 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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It's not to be hard to turn U.S. into a socialist state. There's a lot of 
socialism, a diminishing amount of capitalism in the setup now. 

Frofits are socialized up to 70 per cent. Wage rates are under control of 
Government officials. Prices are, too. Rents in many areas are set by an act 
of Government, not by the market place. Money is Government controlled. 

Seizure, Government operation, is just the final step. 

Steel seizure shows how easy it is, even without a law. Simply a twist of 
a presidential wrist and a basic industry is in Government hands. 





Once an industry is seized, nationalized, under White House terms: 
Union membership then can be ordered as a condition of working. 





Dividends can be paid, or withheld, by official order. Raises can be 
orderea for workers. Working rules, vacation practices, differentials in pay, 
all kinds of company policies affecting company solvency can be changed. 

Management, in a seized industry, takes orders from Government. 





Seizure itself can be by presidential edict. The Truman order, seizing 
steel, was related to no law. It was backed by the power of the President as 
commander of a 3.5=-million-man armed force. It came just before Congress sent 
to the White House an act specifically cenying the President authority to seize 
any privately owned plant or facility not a public utility. 


The thing to keep in mind about seizing private business is thiss 
Seizure, socialization, will have its real test when going gets rough, when 





industry is forced to lay off large numters of workers, maybe to cut pay. 
Pressure to seize, socinlize, will become greatest then, not now. 





Steel-plant seizure, seizure of other industries ranging from retailing to 





oil production, provided the experience, showed how easy it really is. 
Industries, once seized in depression, can be ordered to keep workers on 
pay rolls, whether needed or not. Reserves can be used up. Losses, if any, can 
be socialized, profits diverted to so-called "social" uses. 
Pattern of how it can happen is pretty well cut out. 


Taft, very probably, is helped by Truman action in steel. Eisenhower, just 
@S probably, is hurt. Taft's stand on socialism is clear. "Ike's" stand may 





become clear, but it is not so firmly nailed down at this time. 

"Ike," if he takes sides, will lose much New Deal support. If he does not 
take sides, conservatives are more likely to be skeptical. 

With the precedent set for nationalizing industry without basis in law, 
believers in private industry can hardly take a chance in supporting someone of 


(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


uncertain views. Seizures up to now had been under authority of a law. 








Eisenhower, as things stand, can't simply coast into nomination. 
"Ike," coming home soon, will be forced to work. Eisenhower, too, will 
come under personal attack. He will not be above the fray. 

Taft, gaining of late, still is far from nominated. 

A Taft-Eisenhower deadlock remains a definite possibility. Warren, then, 
could be a natural except that the conservatives oppose him. MacArthur isn't 
showing popular strength and he's unlikely to be tapped. Stassen has slipped 
badly. It's either Taft or Ike or quite a tangle. 

Eisenhower, once home, may show magic and sweep the field. Taft can only 
get it by pile-driver effort and a careful regard for every delegate. 














Stevenson will not have an easy time getting accepted by Democrats. 
Truman favors the Illinois Governor. Stevenson's handicaps: (1) Ties to 
the Democratic machine in Chicago; (2) a deposition he gave for Hiss; (3) 
uncertain vote-getting ability outside Illinois; (4) Southern coolness. 
Kefauver will not be so easy to stop. He gets votes, which count. 
Russell for the South may tangle with Stevenson for the Truman group, 
giving Kefauver a real chance. It's probably Stevenson or Kefauver. 











Steel prices, in the end, will be raised. Wage rates will go up, too. 
Coal, then, will follow steel. Qil workers will come along. Raises are to 





be quite general as 1952 wears on. Government favors them. 


midyear. Salary controls are going to be watered down even more. 





Pay trend is up. It's doubtful if Government will deny increases to 


salaried workers in the period just before election. 
City workers face a good year. Farmers are the cnes who may get a bit of a 





Squeeze in the period ahead. Crops will be good, but prices down some. 


Business trend is slowly upward in most lines. Retail demand is a little 
better. Inventories are moderate in relation to sales. Incomes are high and 
people will be more inclined to Spend as the year wears on. 

Arms business continues to be good. 

Cuts in military budgets will be substantial. Goal is a ceiling of 46 
billion dollars of expenditure for the year to start July 1, against 52 billion 
projected by Mr. Truman. Even if cuts are made to 46 billion, that total will 





be far from minor. It's gigantic business by any measure. 


Depression is very improbable while arms spending remains high. 

Moderate recession, however, is a reasonable prospect sometime in 1953 when 
arms spending starts to taper off. Depression, probably, will become a problem 
at some point in the Administration of the next Fresident. 

Truman is getting out while the getting is good. 


Truman idea is to teach history when he leaves office. That and write. 





Truman Administration, as of now, is cracking at the seams. Officials at 





all grades are beginning to wonder how they'll make a living after next January 
20. Many have had it good for a long time and now must scratch. 
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() How does our educational system 
benefit from the Brewing Industry? 


















I) SCHOOL 
UN ICON STRUCTION 
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i$ State beer taxes help build schools and 


provide salaries for teachers. 


In 1950, the more than four hundred brewers in America paid 
$193 million into State Treasuries—besides nearly $700 million 
in Federal Excise Taxes. In many states, this state revenue from 
the Brewing Industry builds public schools and provides salaries 
and pensions for teachers. Without this important revenue, un- 
0 doubtedly most real estate and other state and local taxes would 
have to be increased. 


More about the historical, economic and social role of beer 
is presented in the book, “Beer and Brewing in America.” If 
you would like a free copy, just write to the United States 
Brewers Foundation, 21 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 









ott UNited States Brewers Foundation...charterea 1862 “dy. 
One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations Frou 





representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage productidn. 
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300 GALLONS 


NEWEST IN FIREBOATS, THIS TRIM CRAFT SPEEDS 
TO WATERFRONT BLAZES, DELIVERS A KNOCKOUT DELUGE, 
THROUGH 9 NOZZLES, IT HURLS ITS OWN WEIGHT IN WATER 
EVERY 3/2 MINUTES. THE TREMENDOUS POWER OF 4 
ENGINES CAN BE SHIFTED INSTANTLY FROM PROPELLER 
TO PUMPS THROUGH SPECIAL POWER TAKE-OFFS 
MADE BY B-W'S ROCKFORD CLUTCH, THIS 
WAY, THE ENGINES DO DOUBLE DUTY, 
SAVING WEIGHT AND EXPENSE. 
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FOR OVER 300 YEARS 
PRETZEL CRESTS HAVE 
BEEN USED BY 
EUROPEAN BAKERS. 


we ‘at 


AL WO) 


ee 468 WAYS 


. SS eS eae ‘ 7, 

ae ; TO FIT AMERICA’S MANY KINDS OF SOIL AND FARMING METHEE 
RETZEL BENDING / ONE IMPLEMENT MAKER ALONE OFFERS 468 DIFFERENT STYLER 

OF PLOWS. ALL OF THE DISC-TYPE PLOWS IN THIS TOTAL ACHIEVE 

A FANTASTIC NEW MACHINE NOW FASHIONS PRETZELS WITH THE SKILL THEIR HIGH EFFICIENCY FROM SPECIAL CROSS-ROLLED STEER, 
OF AN EXPERT PRETZEL TWISTER — AND AT FAR GREATER SPEED. -w’s D BYA 
TIRELESS STEEL FINGERS LOOP AND TIE DOUGH INTO PERFECT PRETZELS ceaaneras tere akan bene as RESISTAN 
—UP TO 554 MINUTE. BECAUSE THE PRECISION TYING MECHANISM MUST : 


BE DRIVEN WITHOUT VIBRATION, SILENT CHAIN DRIVES FROM B-W’S TO BREAKAGE AND DULLING, EVEN IN STONY GROUND. 
MORSE CHAIN ARE USED. 


(85 PRODUCTS /% 
IW ALL ARE MADE BY = | 


INEW TWIST IN 
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ING STEEL-FINGERED BAKERS 

S STEADIER TOUCH... SUPPLYING 
WN-TO-EARTH HELP FOR FARMERS... 
LIVERING A WARM SURPRISE IN 

A) HOME HEAT/NG COMFORT / 


50 MANY WAYS BeWSKILL AND INGENUITY TOUCH 
LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY. 
mR EXAMPLE: 19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS 
DNTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS. BY BORG-WARNER . EVERY 
IERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD 
WrAL B-W EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS SPEED FOOD 
GE. MODUCTION WITH B-WEQUIPPED MACHINES. AND MI.LIONS 
R OY THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF B-WHOME 
BQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES . 





A CAR CAN DONATE UP TO 30% MORE 
MILES PER GALLON WHEN EQUIPPED WITH 
AN AUTOMATIC OVERDRIVE, THE ADVANCE-TYPE 
TRANSMISSION MADE BY B-W’S WARNER. GEAR 
FOR LEADING MOTORCAR MANUFACTURERS. THAT’S 
BECAUSE THE ENGINE MAKES FEWER REVOLUTIONS. 
IN 16 th CENTURY PORTUGAL, THE MONARCHS AT 50 MPH, FOR EXAMPLE, YOUR ENGINE LOAFS AT 
BEARD WAS SECURITY FOR PUBLIC LOANS. BOND ONLY 35... STAYS YOUNG LONGER. 
HOLDERS WERE ENTITLED TO CLAIM A ROYAL 
WHISKER IF THE BOND WASN'T REPAID. OUR 
~~. MODERN U.S. DEFENSE BONDS ARE BACKED 
ak BY THE STRENGTH OF AMERICA ITSELF. 
AND EVERY BOND YOU BUY IMPROVES 
THE INVESTMENT... MAKES AMERICA 
STILL STRONGER. FOR YOUR PART — 
BUY U.S. DEFENSE BONDS REGULARLY, 


HOT GASES FROM ROARING WOOD 
FIRES IN CELLAR VAULTS WARMED 
FLOORS AND WALLS OF ROME'S FABULOUS 
ATHS. IT WAS A GREAT ADVANCE , BUT 
LY INEFFICIENT. TODAY, B-W’Ss 
RGE-HEAT AUTOMATIC FURNACES | sig 
JAP EWARM AIR HEATING THE MODEL = 

LD Sf owenct EFriciency. THEIR 
QUE CONSTRUCTION ACTUALLY 

NG METHEMUEEZES HEAT FROM FUEL-- 

IT STYLEMBS OR OIL=- TO ACHIEVE 

| ACHIEMME OREATEST ECONOMY 

ED STEtM. HE GREATEST SPACE 

y A aN IN 

ESiSTAN RNACES, 
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WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 





Whispers 


Kennan Aim: to Thaw Out Stalin . . . Air Force Balks 
Navy’s Aviation Plans . . . Czech President in Jail? 


Harry Truman made his own laws 
when he ordered that the vast steel in- 
dustry of the United States be seized. 
Philip B. Perlman, Acting Attorney 
General, advised the President that 
there was no sanction in existing law 
or in the Constitution for seizure. 


x * * 


Leon H. Keyserling, head of the Pres- 
ident’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
is credited with fixing up the figures 
Mr. Truman used to give the impres- 
sion that steel companies were rolling 
in profits. The catch was that the fig- 
ures did not reveal to the public that 
the U.S. Treasury is taking 63 cents 
out of each profit dollar. 


ee et 


Philip Murray, CIO president, sold 
the President on the idea that he 
should ignore the law of the land in 
the Taft-Hartley Act and should seize 
the steel industry regardless of legal 
authority. Mr. Murray pointed out 
that it would be a feather in Senator 
Robert Taft’s hat if Mr. Truman used 
a Taft-sponsored law to deal with a 
big labor dispute. 


& & & 


Charles Sawyer, Secretary of Com- 
merce, is prepared to balk at White 
House pressure to impose upon the 
steel industry the wage and working 
conditions recommended by the Wage 
Stabilization Board. Mr. Sawyer not 
long ago was assuring the steel indus- 
try that there wasn’t a chance that 
Government would take it over. Mr. 
Sawyer then found himself running 
the industry and he wasn’t happy. 


x * * 


Robert A. Lovett, Secretary of De- 
fense, is planning to resign before the 
1952 political campaign gets well un- 
der way. Mr. Lovett, whose health is 
not robust, does not want to get 
caught in the political cross fire. 


x *« * 


Ill health is limiting severely the load 
of work that can be carried by Associ- 


ate Justice Sherman Minton, of the 
Supreme Court. 


x * * 


Thomas K. Finletter, Air Force Secre- 
tary, is giving serious thought to res- 
ignation. Mr. Finletter has not been 
happy since President Truman over- 
rode his recommendation that a new 
Chief of Staff for the Air Force be 
named when the term of Gen. Hoyt S. 
Vandenberg expired. General Van- 
denberg’s term was extended. 


x «x & 


Dwight Eisenhower will resign as a 
five-star general, giving up all rights 
to title and pension, when he comes 
back to try for the Republican presi- 
dential nomination. Eisenhower will 
campaign as a private citizen, under 
no possible restraints from a com- 
mander in chief. 


x * * 


Senator Taft is watching with interest 
the number of onetime New Dealers 
who are lining up back of General 
Eisenhower for the Republican nom- 
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ination. The Senator is prepared 
open up on “Ike” as a New Deal 
once the campaign between the ty 
gets under way in earnest. 


x * * 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, 
not planning to campaign actively { 
the Democratic nominee. Howeve 
he does plan to remain in the Cabin 
until January, 1953. 


x *« * 


Leaders in House and Senate are ; 
earnest in their determination to 
from 5 to 6 billions out of the Pres 
dent’s budget for military expend 
tures in the year that will start ne 
July 1. Economy talk is being backe 
up by action for the first time 4 
about 18 years. 


xk kw 


Admirals again are losing out to A 
Force generals in the “infighting” ové 
future development of U. S. air powe 
The generals are getting results in the 
effort to block the Navy from de 
veloping its ideas for carrier aviatio 
even though the Navy is willing 
give up other projects to develo 
those ideas. 


x kk 


George F. Kennan, new U. S. Amba 
sador to the Kremlin, is going tot 
actively to re-establish improved dij 
lomatic relations with Joseph Stali 


xk * 


There is some evidence that the Pres 
dent of Communist Czechoslovaki. 
Klement Gottwald, is behind pris¢ 
bars in Moscow. The Prague radio a 
mits that Gottwald was not amon 
those present at his mother’s funer 


x * * 


The British oppose Gen. Matthew 5 
Ridgway and favor Gen. Alfred 
Gruenther as Supreme Commander! 
Europe to succeed General Eise 
hower. The U.S. Joint Chiefs of Sta 
incline toward General Ridgway ‘ 
the man to take over in Europe. 
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REMOTAIRE 


YEAR ’ROUND AIR CONDITIONER 


Zt, nother example of 
American-Standard 
O e 
i eat rsh ip 


®@ The new Remotaire is a remote 
type room conditioner providing 
summer cooling and winter heating 
for multi-room installations such as 
hotels, apartments, hospitals, office 
buildings, and motels. 


It permits individual weather con- 


trol for each room by enabling the 
occupant to choose the room tem- 
perature that suits him best without 
affecting adjoining spaces. 

The Remotaire uses chilled or 
heated water supplied through a 
simple piping system from a re- 
motely located central cooling and 
heating plant. Ventilation is intro- 
duced separately to each room, thus 
eliminating the need for expensive, 
space-consuming duct work. This is 


an important advantage in the mod- 





ernization of existing buildings and 
in the design of new buildings. 

The Remotaire is the latest of the 
many important contributions Amer- 
ican-Standard has made in the field 
of heating and air conditioning. It 
has a number of unusual built-in fea- 
tures that make it an outstanding 
specification item. 

If you would like to have detailed 
information on the Remotaire Room 
Conditioner for year ’round air con- 


ditioning, just write. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. US-42, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Flies bulldozers, road rollers, howitzers 


300 mph. 


Quick-change star of the Air Force 


The Boeing C-97—already the most ver 
satile transport in service—has qualified 
for another job: the supplying of forward 
areas. Recent Air Force tests have proved 
that the big Boeing can handle such 
heavy forward-area equipment as 
155-mm. howitzers, bulldozers, road roll- 
ers—even helicopters! Lighter equipment 
can be paradropped to the same areas. 

This unigue versatility makes the 
Stratofreighter virtually a one-plane 
aerial transport force. It is convertible 
from one type to another in a matter of 
hours, so that a single fleet of C-97’s 
equals in usefulness several fleets of less 
versatile craft. 


For the Air Force, Boeing builds the 
B-50 SUPERFORTRESSES 


B-47 STRATOJETS 


Suppose vital cargo is needed in a 
hurry, half a globe away: each C-97 can 
rush up to 68,500 pounds of freight 
there at over 300 miles an hour. Next 
comes a call for aerial refueling. Huge 
tanks are raised into the plane, a flying 
boom is attached, and presto, the only 
cargo-tanker capable of refueling jet 
fighters and bombers is on its way—add- 
ing strategic range to air power! 

These same tankers convert readily 
into transports that carry 130 combat 
soldiers. Another quick conversion and 
the giant Boeing becomes the best hos- 
pital ship in the air—unique for its speed, 
capacity and pressurized cabins. 


C-97 STRATOFREIGHTERS 


and is now starting production on the B-52 Stratofortress 8-jet heavy bomber. 


Here, it paradrops vital supplies “up front.” 





Flying hospital speeds wounded to U.S. 


Other advantages of the C-97’s versa- 
tility: maintenance and crew training are 
simplified; and it pays its way in both 
directions. As a freighter, the C-97 flies 
cargo from the United States to Japan 
and to Europe, makes the return trip as 
a hospital ship or personnel carrier. 

Boeing design made the C-97’s the 
most versatile, most useful transports in 
service. Boeing production facilities tum 
them out in volume. This is the same 
design-and-manufacturing teamw ork that 
produced great fleets of rugged B-17 
Flying Fortresses and B-29 Superforts 
during the last war and, later, the B-50 
and the six-jet B-47 Stratojet bomber. 


BOLING 


STRATOFREIGHTER 
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WILL STRIKES 


BRING SOCIALISM? 


Ease of Seizing Industries Points the Way 


Socialism by easy stages may be closer 
than you think. It can happen here. 

Steel seizure, to ward off a strike, shows 
how simple it is for Washington to take over. 
Government is deep in business as it is. It sets 


Shikes, actual or threatened, are 
starting to push the United States a long 
way toward socialism. Only a thin line 
now divides free enterprise from na- 
tionalization of basic industries of the 
pation 

Railroads are under Government op- 
eration at this time. The giant steel 
industry was taken over by the Govern- 
for refusing to accept Govern- 
ment-imposed rates of pay and a re- 
quirement that all workers join a union 
-conditions that the private industry 


| was not willing to meet. 


A strike in the telegraph and_ tele- 
phone industries, if fully effective, could 
foree action by the Government to take 
over these industries. There is the grow- 
ing prospect of trouble ahead on coal. 
That industry has been in and out of 
Government hands several times in the 
last 10 Oil, rubber, electrical 
equipment and other industries are on 
the brink of trouble that could lead to 
vizure by the Government. 

The habit of taking over private in 
dustry is shown by experience to have 
gown rapidly in the years since 19:39, 

That habit, to date, has been accom- 
panied by a willingness on the part of 
Government to return industry to private 
hinds, usually after imposing the condi- 
tions that Government officials fixed tor 
operation. Willingness to turn back in- 
dustry before its complete socialization, 
however, may not always exist. 

What is being demonstrated is 
the ease with which Government can take 


years. 
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over industry. That demonstration makes 
private industry fear that some President 
will carry seizure to its full goal of 
Government ownership. The list of Gov- 
ernment seizures of industry on page 16 
will help you understand how wide 
Government experience already is in one 
form of nationalization. 

Retail stores as well as railroads have 
been run by the Government. Meat pack- 
ing has been a Government enterprise 
just as has coal mining. The Govern- 
ment has operated aircraft factories, 
streetcars, bus lines, tugboats. It has run 
leather factories, machine-tool plants, 
textile mills, shipyards, oil companies 


Candidates for Seizure 


¢ Oil: 200,000 workers are get- 
ting ready to strike. 


¢ Coal: John L Lewis is readying 
new demands. 


¢ Steel fabricators: Unions de- 
mand what U.S. gives the 
steel industry itself. 


e Rubber: Wage dispute ahead. 


e Aircraft: Disputes pending on 
wage issues. 


e Electrical appliances: Wage 
demands pending. 


¢ Aluminum: Strikes threatened. 


prices, controls supplies, says who can make 
what for how much. 

Practice, so far, is to turn back seized indus- 
tries when “emergency” ends. Now it is asked: 
Will that always be the case? 


lumber mills, 
company. 


a chemical plant, a tire 


The bulk of these seizures was accom- 
plished under a specific act of Congress 
—the War Labor Disputes Act—and most- 
ly under the stress of a world war. 

The steel-indusiry seizure, however, 


was ordered by the President without 
any specific legal authority. Congress, 
in fact, had just denied the White 


House authority to seize anything but 
a public utility. This denial was made 
when emergency war powers were be- 
ing extended. President Truman seized 
the steel industry anyway, under what 
he claimed was the general authority 
that goes with his office as President 
and Commander in Chief of the armed 
forces. The late President Roosevelt 
cited the same general authority when 
he seized a strikebound aviation plant 
in the summer of 1941. 

The industry has often been 
eyed critically by the Government. In 
1939, the industry was criticized by 
Government planners for being “over- 
built.” The complaint was that buyers of 
steel were required to carry, through the 
prices they paid, the cost of mills not 
then in use. Proposals were made for 
the Government to build its own steel 
plant to serve as a “yardstick” for de- 
termining “fair prices.” 

By 1948, this attitude was reversed. 
The steel industry was said to be too 
small to meet the nation’s requirements. 
In January, 1949, Mr. Truman asked 
Congress for a study of steel capacity 


steel 
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Government Seizures of Industry in the Past 
WORLD WAR | 


Telegraph lines 
Sept. 13, 1918, to Feb. 2, 1919 


An arms plant 
Aug. 1, 1918, to July 31, 1919 


EVE OF WORLD WAR II 


An aviation plant 
June 9, 1941, to Dec. 29, 1941 


A shipbuilding yard 
Aug. 23, 1941, to Jan. 5, 1942 


An aircraft-parts firm 
Aug 30, 1941, to Dec. 29, 1941 


WORLD WAR Il 


A railroad 

March 21, 1942, to Oct. 1, 1945 
An electrical-parts plant 

Aug 13, 1942, to Aug. 20, 1942 
A machine-tool plant 

Aug. 19, 1942, to Aug. 31, 1945 
Soft-coal mine 

May 1, 1943, to Oct. 12, 1943 
A shipyard 

Sept 4, 1943, to Sept. 22, 1943 
Soft-coal mines 

Nov. 1, 1943, to May 31, 1944 
Thirteen leather plants 

Nov. 20, 1943, to Dec. 14, 1943 
An electrical-supply plant 

Dec. 19, 1943, to March 23, 1944 
Seven textile milis 

Feb. 7, 1944, to Feb. 28, 1944 
An elecirical-parts plant 

April 14, 1944, to May 25, 1944 
A foundry 

April 13, 1944, to June 15, 1944 
A machine shop 

May 21, 1944, to July 2, 1945 
Philadelphia streetcars 

Aug. 3. 1944, to Aug. 17, 1944 
Midwestern tricking lines 

Aug. 12, 1944, to Oct. 22, 1945 
San Francisco machine shops 

Aug. 14, 1944, to Sept. 14, 1945 
A smeliing company 

Aug. 29. 1944, to Oct. 14, 1944 
Soft-coal mines 

Sept 1, 1944, to Feb. 24, 1945 
A smelting piant 

Sept. 5, 1944, to Nov. 8, 1944 
A tool shop 

Sept. 6, 1944, to Aug. 31, 1945 


A brass plant 

Sept. 9,'1944, to Feb. 7, 1945 
A steel plant 

Sept. 25, 1944, to Aug. 31, 1945 
Twenty-five Toledo plants 
_ Nov. 4, 1944, to Nov. 7, 1944 
A meat-packing company 

Dec. 8, 1944, to Aug. 31, 1945 
A mail-order house 

Dec. 28, 1944, to Oct. 18, 1945 
An electric-utility firm 

Jan. 13, 1945, to Jan. 15, 1945 
A cotton mill 

Feb. 18, 1945, to June 6, 1945 
Soft-coal mines 

April 11, 1945, to June 14, 1945 
A shipyard 

April 23, 1945, to Aug. 31, 1945 
Hard-coal mines 

May 3, 1945, to June 22, 1945 
A machine shop 

May 19, 1945, to Aug. 31, 1945 
Midwestern trucking lines 

May 23, 1945, to Aug. 16, 1945 
A textile mill 

May 28, 1945, to Sept. 9, 1945 
A cotton mill 

June 1, 1945, to Aug. 31, 1945 
An oil company 

June 6, 1945, to Sept. 10, 1945 
Scranton streetcars 

June 16, 1945, to July 8, 1945 
A chemical plant 

June 19, 1945, to July 17, 1945 
A tire company 

July 5, 1945, to Aug. 31, 1945 
A lumber mill 

July 25, 1945, to Aug. 31, 1945 


SINCE WORLD WAR Il 


Oil industry 

Oct. 4, 1945, to March 9, 1946 
Meat-packing industry 

Jan. 26, 1946, to April 29, 1946 
New York tugboats 

Feb. 5, 1946, to Feb. 14, 1946 
Washington, D.C., transit system 

Nov. 21, 1945, to Jan. 7, 1946 
Soft-coal mines 

May 22, 1946, to June 30, 1947 


A steel-mill railroad 

June 14, 1946, to Aug. 12, 1946 
Railroad industry 

May 17, 1946, to May 26, 1946 
Railroad industry 

May 10, 1948, to July 9, 1948 
Railroad industry 

Aug. 27, 1950—Army still operating 
Steel industry 

April 9, 1952 











and suggested that the Government 
might build plants if the industry itself 
failed to reach the capacity that plan- 
ners deemed necessary. 

In the end, Government took over the 
entire industry as a means of imposing 
its will upon. steel managements. 

Nationalization of the steel industry, 
in fact, is regarded as basic to socialism, 
In Great Britain, nationalization of stee! 
was a Cardinal plank in the Socialist pro- 
gram. Now, in both countries, the steel 
industry has been taken over. 

The trend toward Government con. 
trol and operation of all business is found 
to be far advanced at this time. 

Government rules now determine 
what minimum rates of pay can be, 
Often, through Government contracts, an 
industry’s prevailing wage is set. Govern- 
ment puts a limit on hours that may be 
worked without requirement of premium 
wage rates. And the Government is 
undertaking at this time to make many a 
worker join a union as ‘a condition of 
holding a job. 

The Government also determines the 
supply of raw materials that many in- 
dustries can get. It decides what kind of 
structures can go up and who can build 
them. And the Government finally de- 
termines the prices that industry can 
charge for its products, 

The role of private industry, where 
the industry is not actually seized and 
operated by the Government, is more 
limited than at any previous time except 
in a period of major war. The head of a 
machine-tool company has __ told _ his 
stockholders that, through Government 
controls over materials and control over 
orders for tools, their industry is rapidh 
a “captive” of Government. 
And the head of a large steel company 
recently observed, before the seizure, 
that about the only right that manage- 
ment retains “is the right to bear finan- 
cial losses resulting from Government 
controls.” 

The Government also is hip-deep in 
operating industry on its own hook. It 
runs barge lines, electric-power systems, 
synthetic-rubber plants, atomic-energy 
development, and, through the armed 
services, one of the biggest shipping 
lines and the biggest air-transport line 
in the world. It also operates a gigantic 
insurance business in the form of the 
Social Security System and veterans’ it- 
surance. 

With 70 billion dollars or more to 
spend each year, the Government cat 
make or break many a_ private enter 
prise through placing or withholding 
contracts. ; 

The Government regulates the price 
of farm products and, in periods of stress, 
has a major voice in the operation of in- 
dividual farms. It regulates railroads, ait 
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lines, pipe lines, and the radio and tele- 
vision industry. 

Government decisions often have been 
imposed on managers of private industry 
after strikes led to seizure. Officials twice 
signed wage contracts with the coal 
miners. union that private operators later 
had to accept. The miners’ health and 
welfare fund also was established while 
the coal industry was under Government 
operation. A merchandising firm was 
seized during World War II for refusing 
to agree to maintain union memberships 
among its employes. 

These precedents prompted steel com- 
panies to challenge the President's 
authority to seize their properties. They 
jear that the Government may force them 
to pay out of profits wage increases and 
other benefits that the companies say 
they can ill afford. 

Profits of industry often seem to be 
regarded by Government officials as 
something that can easily be reduced on 
tued away. The Government now de- 
mands 52 cents of each dollar of profit as 
its minmum share of corporate earnings 
and may take as much as 70 cents out of 
each dollar of profit. 

In addition, industry is frequently told 


| that its profits are sufficient to pay for the 
| added costs of wage increases and other 


benefits without raising prices. The steel 
industry has been told that this is the 
cise at present. Railroads have been 
onered to increase wage rates and then 
have been refused rate increases sufficient 
to pay for the added costs. The result is 
lower profits to industry and lower reve- 
iues to the Government. 

Yet profits are the source of industrial 
expansion. In the six years since World 
War II, U.S. business has invested more 
than 100 billion dollars in new plant and 
equipment. Much of that investment 
came from the 65.6 billion dollars that 
U.S. corporations retained from profits 
in those years. The record shows that 
in Britain, even under Socialists, officials 
we inclined to be more cautious in at- 
tacking profits of industries left in  pri- 
vate hands, than in U.S., where private 
‘nerprise is presumed to be paramount. 

Nationalization of industry in the 
U.S. under present policies of Govern- 
went, may be much nearer to reality 
tin many businessmen realize. Strikes, 
‘companied by Government seizure, 
yeed the process. Taxes already socialize 
to 70 per cent of business earnings. 
Controls place in Government hands 
many of the powers of decision that used 
whe exercised by managements. 

In the past, industries seized because 
thbor disputes have been returned to 
Mvate hands, often under Government- 
‘posed conditions. There is no guar- 
iitee, however, that this will be done in 
ve future, 
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THE BUSINESS OF TAKING OVER PRIVATE INDUSTRY... 


—~Wide Wortd 


AND AS FAR BACK AS 1941 TOOK OVER A STRIKEBOUND AIRCRAFT PLANT 
. it's a habit that seems to have grown rapidly since 1940 
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WAR OUTLOOK 


This does not look like the kickoff year for 


World War Ill. 


Stalin is trying out a new tack now. His offer 
is to encourage trade, to talk, to put out feelers 
for a deal—not to fight. He acts afraid of war 
as military strength of U. S. and Allies mounts. 
Soviet policy, for now, appears to be to avoid 
steps that might touch things off. 

In U. S. and elsewhere the topic is changing 
to peace and politics, not war. The tension is: 


Big war is a fading prospect for this 
year’s war season. The wars going on are 
in slow motion. New wars are being held 
in abeyance. War scares, common not 
long ago, are becoming almost rare. 

Soft words suddenly are replacing 
threats and alarms out of Moscow. They 
are being projected on this background: 

In Korea, truce is an improved pros- 
pect. Air warfare over Korea is being 
curbed, not expanded. So is ground war- 
fare. A blockade of China is less likely 
than it was just a few weeks ago. 

In Southeast Asia, the Indo-China 
War season is running out without a big 
Communist offensive. On still another 
front—in Malaya—guerrilla warfare is 
less active. There is less tension 
in Burma. Communists, in the 
spring of 1952, are turning off the 
spigot of warlike gestures. 

In Europe, Joseph Stalin is play- 
ing a new game. Big war is not a 
part of it. The Kremlin is talking 
of trade revival with the rest of the 
world. It is proposing elections, not 
battles, for Germany. Stalin holds 
out the offer of a conference with 
the heads of the other powers. 

Russia's armies in Germany are 
not being reinforced now. They are 
being kept quiet and inconspicuous. 
All is calm on the borders of Yugo- 
slavia, where war dangers have 
been the greatest in Europe. Berlin 
is peaceful. 
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In the Middle East, too, a measure of 
peace is replacing turmoil. Iran, which 
seemed ripe for Communist conquest, 
remains independent. Egypt appears less 
explosive. The borders of Greece are 
quiet. 

In this atmosphere, Stalin is letting it 
be known that he regards World War 
III as no more probable now than it was 
two or three years ago—before Korea. 

War no longer dominates official think- 
ing in America, either. 

A deal between East and West—even 
if extremely limited—is getting some at- 
tention. George Kennan, going to Moscow 
as U.S. Ambassador, will seek to restore 
something like normal diplomatic inter- 





-U.S. Navy 
IN 1945: CHURCHILL, TRUMAN, STALIN 
In 1952—soft words, iron fists 


off most of the tense spots around the world. 
Wars still in program are coasting along, give 
some sign of running down for awhile: The 
capitals in both East and West sense a lessen- 
ing of pressure. 

Neither camp is letting its guard down. Re- 
armament is to go right ahead on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain. Military plans are not 
being relaxed. But the signs, in 1952, point 
away from big war, not toward it. : 


4 


course, almost unheard of in the last five 
years. The idea of a gradual and cautious 
revival of East-West trade no longer is}) 
knocked down by U. S. officials. The pres-f} 
sure in some circles to expand the war inf} 
Korea is easing off in favor of more troell 
conversations. 

Big war, definitely, is not in the cards 
for 1952. 

The shift from war to peacelike ges- 
tures as an instrument of Communist 
policy reflects many things, in the view 
of those who know most about Russian 
objectives and methods. 

Fear enters into Stalin’s new moves. 
There is a disposition not to push his 
luck too far under present circum 
stances. One more war scare pro 
voked by the Kremlin, and Worl 
War III might start. The Unitec 
States, mobilizing, can hurt Russia 
far more in a war than Russia cat 
hurt America, as of today. 

The chance for the Communists 
to grab a greater share of the world 
without using Russian troops ap- 
pears to be past. Stalin fears a wal 
with the United States at this time 
and is maneuvering carefully to re 
duce the prospect of such an early 
war. 

Hope also has its effect upo 
shifting Kremlin strategy, in the 
opinion of those who make a busi- 
ness of following Communist moves. 
Stalin’s big goal now is to hold on 
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to the empire that he has been given, 
gabbed from the inside or conquered in 
recent years. Instead of risking big war to 
add to his real estate holdings, Stalin is 
expected to try again to get acceptance 
Sy the U.S. and other nations of the West 
of Russia’s claim to the empire she holds. 

The gamble is that the rest of the 
world will be so relieved to be rid of 
war scares that the price of recognizing 
Russia’s claims on territory now held will 
seem cheap. 

Opportunity for new gains also is 
Fyeckoned into Stalin’s present line to 
E olt-pedal war and try for negotiation. A 
H depression in textiles causes Britain to 
B jook with interest on trade offers coming 
* from Russia. Japan, also faced with eco- 
} omic troubles, can be attracted by po- 
tential markets in the Communist empire 
) within Asia. Stalin sees a chance by care- 
: ful political moves to keep a powerful 
® ww Germany trom signing up 100 per 
Scent on the side of the U.S. and the 
West. 

} Need for goods is one more force at 

i work on Russian policy. War scares al- 
‘most stifled the flow of trade from the 
West into the Russian empire. Without 
'Wetern goods, the Soviet empire stays 
weuk. And resentment is growing in the 
satellites, where living standards are held 
down while the best productions is. si- 
fivey, puoned off for Russia. A strategy that 
appears to stress a return to peaceful, 
normal trade might open the door to im- 





ious 


reeset 


or is i ax 
sres-f) Ports and ease one of Russia’s most vex- 
rings ug problems (see page 40). 
ryceft All these factors, added together, ap- 


parently have convinced Stalin and_ his 
poiicy chiefs that peace and friendliness, 
ther than war and bluster, are the most 
ges. Dilitable bets for 1952. The goal, right 
te) : y 
inist® 40W, is to get the West to relax. 
views What to expect in the light of 
sian changing Communist strategy, is this: 
Germany will become the No. | ob- 
wes iettive of Russian policy. Stalin is using 
his “ll means short of war to keep the Ger- 
um-§ ™ans out of the Western camp. His strat- 
prog 8 is to hold out an offer of unity and 
‘orig dependence for all Germans rather than 
nitece * Peace that will leave the country split. 
sald Ih effect, he is to offer the Germans an 
cane “tractive chance to play off one side 
ainst the other. That will do for Stalin’s 
nists POses—anything to keep them from 
vorldg “l partnership with the anti-Communist 
ap world. The political abilities of Western 
_ war Sttesmen are to get their biggest test in 
timely many, 
ore ‘pan is to be the Kremlin’s second- 
early Morty objective. The Communists, beck- 
wing with trade deals, hope to keep an 
upon itdependent Japan from becoming a 
the Vestern bulwark against the spread of 
busi “™munism in Asia. 
coves. Korea becomes a sort of incidental 
id ong “ation in this appraisal of Russian strat- 
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A U.S.-Russian Deal? 


Latest Official Size-Up of Relations Between the Two Nations * 


® Are things to get better between U.S. and Russia? 


A) There are indications that Russian leaders would prefer a lessening of 
tension and, outwardly at least, a return to more normal and relaxed rela- 
tions with the West .. . A recovery of more normal relations is desirable. 


® What do you mean? 


A) What is desirable is something approaching normal diplomatic inter- 
course, a condition in which it is not necessarily news when an American 
has a meal or a talk with a Russian diplomat. 


® As a condition to any agreement, must Russia withdraw to her 1939 
frontiers? 


} The date you set, presumably before war began, would involve surrender- 
ing of territory which the Soviet Union considers irrevocably its own. . . | cannot 
say that | have ever heard such a statement as that made by this Government. 


® Is it fairly certain that we are not going to war? 


A) We have never thought that the leaders of Russia wanted a third world 
war... They would view the choice of war as a step to be taken only with 
the greatest reluctance . . . There is no reason to think that they are plotting 
as Hitler plotted to launch an onslaught on the West . . . They would not back 
away from war under great provocation, however. 


© Don't they say that Communism and capitalism cannot live together? 


oO That’s true. They believe that capitalism contains within itself the seeds 
of its own destruction. The role of the Russian military forces is a subsidiary 
role that they compare to the role of a midwife at birth. It is the concept of 
an agent who assists-at an act that will take place anyway . . . The subsidiary 
role of force might be called on, but not if they can possibly help it. 


® What about getting tough with Russia? What of the idea of counter- 
offensive against Russia? 


A) We are up against something that is a development of our times. | am 
not sure that it is easy for an outside power to go in and change a regime 
that has all the communications and channels of propaganda in its hands 
. .. The day of pitchfork revolts is gone .. . Even if you succeed in upsetting 
such a regime, you've got to have another in your pocket to take its place, 
and | am not so sure that we are prepared to take that responsibility. 


@ Where are signs of lessening tension? 


©} The Stalin statement on the possibility of a meeting of heads of state 
fits in there. There are combined attitudes and visible gestures of Soviet 
diplomats all over . . . When they feel their isolation has gone to abnormal 
lengths, it is natural that they should shift direction. Changes might be 
very modest . . . We would consider it a tremendous change if we went 
back to the '30s, when Americans went to Moscow and Russians came here 
and there was not much hullabaloo. 


® Would that be desirable? 


A) Yes, it would be a good thing. As long as you are going to have 
diplomatic relations at all, as long as it is your purpose to live in the same 
world without war, then it seems worthwhile to seek to improve the atmos- 
phere in which these relations must be conducted. 


*Comments of officials paraphrased. 
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What the ‘Tension Chart’ Shows 
In This 1952 War Season 
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All's quiet. No warlike gestures. 


Quiet on that front. 


Unrest, but no big rising. 


Quiet on that front, too. 


Russia playing it carefully. 


Communists active, but not gaining. 


War less active. 


War season nearing end. 
No big Communist gains. 


No sign of Communist invasion. 


Fighting slow. Truce talks drag on. 
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egy. Complete peace is not likely, by 
the Communists are not expected to pus 
the fight. 

Fighting probably will simmer dowy 
or even stop. Korea is not vital to thes 
Communists at this point. 

Southeast Asian wars will be allowe 
to simmer, too. So long as Stalin sticks ¢g 
his present line, he will not goad thd 
Chinese Communists into a major offen 
sive that might explode into world way 
Another thing, the 1952 war season j 
about over in that part of the world, The 
monsoons come in a few weeks. They las 
through the summer and make fighting 
an almost impossible venture. j 

Problems for U. S. are not over 
looked in this new situation. Strategy 
of avoiding war, now dominant in Krem 
lin policy, confronts the United States 
with some real headaches. A sudden out 
break of peace can change almost every 
thing. 

Rearmament programs are far ad 
vanced in the United States and are be 
ing pushed by the U.S. in other West 
ern countries. Without the threat of ex 
panding war, rearmament may take o 
less urgency. The Russian goal, amongf 
others, is to get this country to slow 
down at home and to encounter resist} 
ance if it prods defense efforts among 
the Allies. 

There has been evidence, growing fo 
some time, of Russian uneasiness over the} 
combined defenses developing in West 
ern Europe—largely under U. S. guidanceff 
Those defenses, as of now, are not suff- 
cient to stop a Soviet offensive if a wary 
starts. But they do represent a solid front} 
of political and military opposition tof 
Communism. 

As the men who appraise Soviet poli- 
tics and propaganda read the presen 
signs, the Kremlin has decided to ty 
lulling Western Europe by turning off the 
war scares. Trade offers are advanced af 
a way of pulling the Allies away from thé 
United States, of getting them to ease uy 
on armament programs so they can tun 
their plants over to profitable civilia 
production. What is wanted by Russi 
now is a letdown in the West. 

Washington may find it harder to hok 
on to its leadership in Europe if the waj 
heat is turned off. With threats of big wa 
fading away, a desire to stay on the side 
lines of any U.S.-Russian squabbles is 
expected to gain strength in Europe and 
possibly Japan. That, at least, is the 
Communist conclusion. 

Stalin is playing for time. The Soviet 
strategy is to take the urgency out of de- 
fense in the West, but to go right on arm 
ing at home so that Russia will be stron 
if the decision later is to return to Wa 
to get what she wants. ; 

The decision for 1952 is to avoid tha 
war, not start it. 
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with CHAIRMAN OF WAGE BOARD 


Nathan P. Feinsinger 


WHAT BROUGHT STEEL SEIZURE 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: What really happens, behind 
the closed doors, when a federal wage board takes 
over a labor dispute such as the steel case? 

How does the board determine what is a “‘fair”’ 
wage increase? Who “co-ordinates” wage increases 
with price increases, if any? Who decides “ability 
to pay’? 

An insider’s answers to these and other basic 
questions are given here by Nathan P. Feinsinger, 
Chairman of the Wage Stabilization Board, in an 
interview in the conference room of U.S. News & 
World Report. 


weg | 


NATHAN P. FEINSINGER, knows Government labor 
policy as few men can. 

He helped to write many of the ground rules. 
Counsel for the World War II War Labor Board, 
he later became a “‘public’» member of WLB. He 
was chairman of the fact-finding board in the 
steel strike of 1946, has been on the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board since May, 1951. 

Mr. Feinsinger is 49, married, and has three ‘ 
children. He has been teaching law at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin since 1929, when not serving 
with the Government. ; 











Q How do you handle a big dispute, Mr. Feinsinger, 
such as in steel? 

A I think a discussion of steel will tend to give you 
a bird’s-eye view of the whole wage-stabilization pro- 
gram. First of all, steel has had no wage increase since 
Dec. 1, 1950— 

Q Have they kept up with the cost of living? 

A They have not. 

Q Didn't the increase at that time give them more of 
an increase than the cost of living has risen since then? 

A You have a never-ending argument there. The 
union in collective bargaining always asks for an in- 
crease on the theory they are merely catching up. The 
employer always says, ““When I give you this increase, 
it’s for the future.”” Now, as to who is right on that it 
is impossible to determine. 

Q The Wage Stabilization Board determines that, 
doesn’t it? 

A No, the Board hasn’t taken any position on that. 
The Board has said, “We are going to adopt regula- 
tions which are generally applicable. We have, for ex- 
ample, Regulation 6, the so-called 10 per cent reg- 
ulation, which uses as a base date Jan. 15, 1950, and 
Regulation 8, Revised, the so-called cost-of-living reg- 
ulation, which uses as a base date Jan. 15, 1951, or an 
earlier base date if the Board deems it appropriate.” 

The steelworkers have used up all but four-tenths 
of 1 cent of the Regulation 6 money. 

On top of that, they are entitled to the application 
of our cost-of-living policy the same way as any other 
group of workers. In that cost-of-living policy the 
theory is that the workers are entitled to maintain the 
real wage rate which they negotiated last time. 

Benjamin Fairless himself [president of U.S. Steel 
Corp.] in a reported statement says that. He says, in 








effect, “Steelworkers are entitled to come in and al 
for a wage increase which will allow them to maintain j 
the real wage rate that they negotiated on Dec. 1, 1950, Ff 
the same number of cents that will permit them to buy f) 
today what they could have bought on Dec. 1, 1950.” 
Now, when Mr. Fairless says that, how much money 
is he saying they’re entitled to? 

Q How much? 

A Thirteen and one-half cents, at least, for the year 
1952. It would take at least 131 cents to restore the 
real wage rate which they had on Dec. 1, 1950. That is 
only % cent less than the Board recommended fo: 
1952, after considering not only cost of living but all 
the equities of the steel case, including interindustry 
comparisons, a sound internal wage structure and in- 
creased productivity. 

Q How much did they offer? 

A Nothing. 

Q A few days before the strike was called they 
made an offer— 

A That’s another matter. Supposing that the com- 
panies and the steelworkers had had an escalator 
clause in their contract, which they had a right to 
have, on Dec. 1, 1950, the same as General Motors— 
how much more would they have received by now asa 
result of the operation of their escalator clause? 

Q How much? 

A Sixteen cents. 

Q How much did the steel company offer in its 
proposal just before the strike was called? 

A Nine cents—and they upped that to 12% cents. 
This was after our recommendations were issued and 
it was only from March 1, 1952, instead of Jan. 1, 1952. 
If Fairless meant what he said—the steelworkers 
should have 16 cents for the year 1952. 
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How Wage Rises Became Entangled in Price Relief 


. - - Controversy Over Industry’s ‘Capacity to Pay’ 


Q You are offering them 26 cents? 

A No. That is, first, the total of wage increases and 
fringe adjustments, and second, for an 18 months’ 
wage contract instead of 12 months, as was the custom 
heretofore. On wage rates, for the year 1952, our rec- 
ommendation is 1334 cents, which is 2% cents less than 
they’d be entitled to if we took Fairless at his word. 

Q And his offer was 13 cents? 

A He made no offer until after the Board had acted. 
He offered 9 cents and later upped it to 121% cents, 
effective March 1, instead of Jan. 1, 1952. They were 
then bargaining on the basis of our recommendations. 

Q Their top offer was 1214 cents? : 

A Yes, but only beginning on March 1. 

Q Was there anything beyond 1952? 

A His first offer was a very curious one, in terms of 
the time. Whereas our recommendation ran Jan. 1, 
1952, to July 1, 1953, his 9-cent offer, on wages alone, 
which he upped to 1214, was March 1, 1952, to April 
1, 1953. It was really an April to April contract, but 
he was willing to go back to March 1 on wages. 

Q Isn’t it obvious from what you're saying that, if 
you had a good-faith collective bargaining on both 
sides, these people weren't too far apart? 

A Had they met in the first instance, without even 
coming to the Board, on the basis of Fairless’s own 
statement as to what was fair and equitable, on cost of 
living alone, they would have settled for 16 cents, or, 
at the very least, 1314 cents for 1952 alone. 

Q Don’t you think in normal times if you had not 
had price control they would have done that? 

A I’m inclined to think they would have. 

Q Therefore, isn’t the problem the separation of 
wage control from price control, and yet the inevit- 
able linking of the two things together, as a practical 
matter? 

A I think there is something to that. 

Q Were you at any time when you had these dis- 
cussions in contact with the price officials at all, or 
was that forbidden to you? 

AI was in touch with both Economic Mobilizer 
Charles Wilson and with Roger Putnam, who is the 
Economic Stabilization Administrator and responsible 
or co-ordinating wages and prices. 

Q Inother words, you were exploring what the steel 
ompames might get from a price standpoint? 

A Well, that was their jurisdiction, not mine. That 
was Mr, Putnam’s and Price Stabilizer Arnall’s juris- 
diction. 

Q But you were curious to know whether there was 
“me price relief of some kind available to them? Was 
that academic, or was that under your rules? 
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A Not under the Wage Stabilization rules. You have 
this line of authority on the stabilization front: from 
the President, to the Mobilizer, who was Wilson, to 
Putnam, and then you get a split-off under Putnam— 
wages to the Wage Stabilization Board and prices to 
the Office of Price Stabilization. So you have three 
points at which to co-ordinate wages and prices—at 
the Putnam level, at the Wilson or Steelman level 
and at the President’s level. 

Q But when you say you kept in touch with 
them, informally you might do it, but legally, and 
operating on a technical basis, you aren’t sup- 
posed to take into account the question of price at 
all, are you? 

A That’s right, we’re not. 

Q So your interest was academic, largely, wasn’t it? 

A It was more than academic. I certainly discussed 
the price aspect of it with Putnam and Wilson. 

Q But that wouldn't have influenced your judg- 
ment at all if you had found that there was going to be 
a difficult price situation? You still would have had to 
give them this cost-of-living increase under the for- 
mula, wouldn't you? 

A Well, I was advised, and it has recently been 
made public, that the Capehart Amendment benefits 


(Continued on next page) 











couldn’t be denied, regardless, but that under any con- 
ceivable interpretation of the industry-earnings stand- 
ard—anything that we might recommend—even the 
entire union demand—would not necessitate an in- 


crease in price. 

Q But even if it had necessitated an increase, you 
had no alternative, you had to grant this increase in 
wages, didn’t you? 

A No, we didn’t. 

Q To catch up? 

A No, we didn’t even have to do that. Our cost-of- 
living regulation is geared with respect to what we will 
approve in a voluntary case. Now, in dispute cases, 
our authority stems from the President directly. We 
need not recommend as much in a dispute case as we 
could approve in a voluntary-agreement case. And 
we actually recommended substantially less as a wage 
increase in steel than we could have approved had the 
parties made a voluntary agreement. 

Q Ina dispute case you're trying to find a fair and 
equitable settlement that both sides will take? 

A That’s right. 

Q When you get in on a dispute basis, what are the 
factors that you take into account then—the justice 
of the union’s demands, or the capacity of the em- 
ployer to pay? 

A We take everything into consideration. 

Q The employer's capacity to pay? 

A To a greater or lesser degree. Take a case like 
steel. Officially we are not charged with the responsi- 
bility for prices. The Administrator, Mr. Putnam, co- 
ordinates both aspects of the thing. 


Steel Profits—How High? 

Q He told you the steel companies were not entitled 
to a price increase above the Capehart Amendment, so 
that was that— 

A It is a matter of common knowledge that under 
the Eric Johnston industry-earnings standard, taking 
85 per cent of the profits in the best three of the past 
four years, the steel industry on the average was con- 
siderably above that standard. 

Q Before taxes or after taxes? 

A Whatever they use as their criterion. Even the 
company poorest off was above that standard. I am not 
appraising whether the standard is right or wrong. 

Q Which year did you figure—1952 or 1951? 

A As of now—taking 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950. 

Q Well, in those years, do you take into account 
what they have left after taxes? 

A We just took the conclusion. 

Q Which conclusion? 

A Of the Administrator, Mr. Putnam. There is first 
the Capehart increase, as to which the stabilization 
agency—the Office of Price Stabilization in particular 
—has no alternative. The law compels the granting of 
a price increase to pass through increases in labor cost 
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and materials up to July 26, 1951—regardless of prof- 
its. Beyond that—and that’s been estimated from $1 to 
$3—I was informed that the Government was to apply 
the formula developed by Eric Johnston and endorsed 
by Michael DiSalle—the so-called “industry earn- 
ings” standard. 

I was told that under no conceivable stretch of the 
imagination would the industry be entitled to a price 
increase, even though the wage adjustments recom- 
mended by the Board were as high as 30 cents an hour. 

Q You mean that the companies would be able to 
pay it? 

A That they could absorb it and still maintain the 
industry-earnings standard. 

Q Are they required by law to accept the industry- 
earnings standard? 

A That’s a regulation of the Government and that 
is what governs, unless it is changed. 

Q You meari that is what governs your recommen- 
dation? 

A No, you were speaking of price—it’s like any 
other administrative regulation—it stands until it’s 
changed. 


Judging Capacity to Pay 

Q Well, what about the principle of “capacity to 
pay’’? Here we have a Government agency which takes 
into account “‘capacity to pay’ —it has to, because the 
price question comes into it. But it isn’t your Board 
that necessarily does that—it’s the price agency that 
does that— 

A And the Administrator—Mr. Putnam. 

Q But you say you don’t have to take that into ac- 
count because it 1s a dispute—yet you wanted to know 
whether they did have the capacity to pay before you 
offered it as a basis of settlement? 

A We had the assurance of the price officials and 
the Administrator that steel had the capacity to pay. 

Q Now, how is “capacity to pay’’ defined? Does it 
mean that the companies had enough to pay, using all 
their profits, or does it mean they had enough to pay 
the wage increases and still have sufficient left to run 
their businesses? 

A I don’t want to duck any questions, but you are 
really getting me out of my bailiwick. That’s really 
not my department. 

Q But, in this dispute case, you had a right to take 
into account the capacity of industry to pay— 

A No—not officially—not at all. We were told by 
the President: “You go ahead—the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board—and make recommendations for the settle- 
ment of this dispute which you consider to be fair and 
equitable. After you have made your wage recommen- 
dations, the industry then has the right to come to the 
Government and ask for reasonable price relief.” 

Q Isn't the Government going to seize a number of 
basic industries under that type of procedure, where 
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you don’t take into consideration the attitude of the 
company and its capacity to pay? You would run into 
the same thing in coal and in oil probably— 

A You're getting me off into the seizure question. 

Q But how can you separate those two—you made 
aruling on wages, and, if you apply that, and the com- 
pany feels that it is hurt, and won't pay it, and then 
the Government moves in and shuts it down— 

A It might constitute a bad precedent—so does the 
injunction constitute a bad precedent—so does the 
strike constitute a bad precedent. You've first got to 
make up your mind that we are or are not in a critical 
situation in our international relations. If we are not, 
then we should fold up all of this machinery and send 
the Wage Board home and the Price officials home, 
and everybody else in the defense-mobilization pro- 
gram. That’s a debatable premise. 

Q It is conceded that we are in a critical situation. 
The big question is whether you've got the machinery 
that provides equitable settlement—that’s the big is- 
sue, isn’t it? 

A Why don’t we look at the steel settlement to see 
whether it is equitable? 

Q But the moment we get on the price side you tell 
us you can’t talk about that. What it amounts to is 
that, even if you knew the companies couldn't afford 
to pay it, if you thought it was equitable for the un- 
ions to get this increase, you would recommend it? 

A That’s a rather extreme way of putting it. 

Q And if that is the case, then the question of capa- 
city to pay becomes very concrete and then the dis- 
pute arises as to what is capacity to pay and who is 
going to settle that one? Where in the governmental 
agencies do they settle what is or is not capacity to 
pay? . 

A Ellis Arnall, the head of the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization. 

Q And he decides whether these financial struc- 
tures are or are not impaired by such an increase? 

A And if they are impaired, they ought to have 
price relief. 

Q Does that apply to an industry as a whole or an 
individual company? 

A Both. 


Question of a Single Board 

Q Would it be an improvement over our present 
system if we had one agency, one board, that had 
authority to look into the whole question, including 
the ability to pay? 

A No, I rather think not, because it would have to 
be subdivided within that agency. The form of the 
structure doesn’t prove a thing. You don’t get people 
working together by putting them in the same agency, 
and you don’t necessarily get them pulling in different 
directions by putting them in separate agencies. 

Q You have had it in one place—it was in Charles 
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E. Wilson’s hands and he was overruled by the Presi- 
dent— 

A A dispute case has two aspects. One is the “sta- 
bilization” aspect. On that aspect I was in constant 
touch with Mr. Putnam and Mr. Wilson. The other is 
the “settlement”? aspect—how to get this dispute 
settled. 

There are a lot of things in the dispute besides the 
money thing. As a matter of fact, noneconomic issues 
were much more complicated and the proper solution 
of them meant much more to the parties than these 
money issues. The question of management rights, 
seniority, all sorts of things, were much more serious 
problems than the so-called money issue, in terms of 
finding a solution. On that aspect of the thing, certain- 
ly Mr. Wilson didn’t have any interest, nor Mr. Put- 
nam, except to the extent that if they are not settled and 
you have a strike, your whole stabilization and produc- 
tion program is in danger, so it is all one ball of wax. 

In other words, in the exercise of our dispute func- 
tions as such we are responsible only to the President, 
but we realize that where there is a stabilization as- 
pect, as on the money issues, I ought to have been talk- 
ing—that is my view as Chairman—to Mr. Wilson and 
to Mr. Putnam. And that was done continuously at 
least once a week with Mr. Wilson and practically 
every day between Mr. Putnam and myself, and it was 
done almost up to the very moment of our settlement. 


Wage Board's Authority 

Q But you could by-pass Wilson on the dispute 
factor? 

A We could, if we chose, by-pass him on everything, 
including the stabilization factor. 

Q When was that change put into effect—by regu- 
lation? 

A On the dispute side? 

Q Yes. 

A What happened was this—the first Wage Sta- 
bilization Board did not have any dispute functions, 
although Congress provided for the exercise of the dis- 
pute function, and without any limitation on jurisdic- 
tion. That envisaged a labor-management conference 
and a no-strike, no-lockout pledge, generally appli- 
cable. The President decided the time was not right for 
such a drastic step, and he elected instead to issue an 
executive order which, based on the recommendation 
of the Defense Mobilization Advisory Board, pro- 
vided that when the new Wage Stabilization Board, 
which is my present Board, was to be reconstituted, it 
would have dispute functions, but limited to cases 
where there was an immediate and serious threat to 
the defense program. 

Q And that you would report to the President? 

A And that we would report to the President direct, 
instead of to Putnam and Wilson. 
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Q That was because labor insisted on that sort of 
arrangement, wasn’t it? 

A I don’t know. I wasn’t there—I don’t know. But I 
know this: From the moment the President took the 
Defense Mobilization Board’s advice and put it in Ex- 
ecutive Order 10233, it was perfectly obvious that 
when the Wage Board was reconstituted it would 
have dispute jurisdiction, and that it would have juris- 
diction on noneconomic as well as economic issues. 
That’s where the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the U.S. Chamber of Commerce balked— 
they didn’t mind having a Board that had jurisdiction 
Over economic issues, but they objected to noneco- 
nomic issues—and why? Because noneconomic issues 
include the “union shop.” Everybody knew that was 
going to be an issue in the steel case. Everybody knew 
that if this Board was set up the chances were it 
would get the steel case. 

So this question of whether the Board should 
have dispute jurisdiction over noneconomic issues, 
including the “union shop,” was decided way back 
when the Defense Mobilization Board advised the 
President. 

Q You mean you were running into trouble from 
the first? 

A That’s one way of putting it. Everybody knew 
from that date on that the Board when reconstituted 
would have to decide the “union shop” issue. Every- 
body admits when you talk to them publicly and even 
privately, “When you have a dispute you don’t settle 
half of it—you either settle it or you don’t. And if 
in a dispute you have economic issues and noneco- 
nomic issues, including the ‘union shop,’ you’ve got 
to settle them all. And you can’t have one board 
settling some of them and another board settling 
others.” 


Force of Recommendations 

Q You have to bring it to arbitration then, really, 
don’t you? 

A No you don’t. You have the force of public opin- 
ion behind the recommendations exactly as you do in 
railroad cases. And that in the long run is more bind- 
ing than arbitration, but it is more flexible and fluid, 
because all we provide is the basis for a settlement. 
What do you think we’re doing today? If it were com- 
pulsory arbitration we’d be ramming those recom- 
mendations down the throats of both sides. 

Q But you're doing it by seizure? 

A How do you know it is going to be settled that 
way? What do you think I’ve been doing the last few 
days? 

Q What I am getting at is this: It’s in the law that 
these recommendations cannot be binding, or is that a 
regulation? 

A It comes from the Executive Order of the Presi- 
dent which says that the President may ask the Board 
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to make recommendations for a fair and equitable 
settlement. 

Q Now is there anything in the law which permits 
you to make those binding, by changing the Executive 
Order? 

A No, sir. Under the statute as it now exists, the 
President could call a labor-management conference, 
exact a no-strike, no-lockout pledge, and authorize 
the Board to make something more than recommen- 
dations. Now, let’s pause there. If you followed the War 
Labor Board procedure, it would be what we called 
“directive orders,” which, however, are not arbitra- 
tion. You can’t get them enforced in the courts. There 
was the Montgomery Ward case, for example, and 
several others, trying to get an injunction against the 


enforcement of our “directive orders” in World War | 
II. They were denied the injunctions on the grounds | 


that these were not arbitration awards, these were not 
binding, they were merely suggestions for settlement. 


Effects of Seizure 

Q But if your recommendations are not, therefore, 
binding upon either party, isn’t there fear that the 
Government during seizure would make a contract 
and, in effect, do that which it says now it won't do? 

A The Government, if it seizes, may seize for a 
number of reasons. It might be a dispute of any kind, 
It might seize because the company could not or 
would not produce the things that were needed. The 
Government would then have to determine what 
should be the wages, hours and working conditions. 
If the contract should expire while the Government 
was in there, it would have to sit down and negotiate 
with the union. Now, here the union has been without 
a contract since Jan. 1, 1952. Whoever is operating 
those mills has to decide what the wage rate should be. 
What is Secretary Sawyer going to do? Is he going to 
put in last year’s wage rates? 

Q Supposing he puts in new rates, how do you rec- 
oncile that with the assurance given both parties that 
these recommendations are not binding? 

A No. Mr. Sawyer has to decide what is a fair wage 
rate. 

Q Under what power? 

A He’s got to decide what to pay these fellows while 
they are working. He’s got to decide on something. 

Q You mean while he is the employer? 

A Yes. 

Q The Government, then, is really running the 
mills? 

A Sure. 

Q Isn’t that nationalizing the mills? 

A You can call it that if you want. The Government 
is running the thing. I don’t call it that. Possession is 
temporary and for a defined purpose in an emergency. 

Q I would like to clear up this legal principle in- 
volved here. On the one hand, the Government as- 
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sures both sides that this is not “binding,” and then 
it proceeds to make it binding. How do you reconcile 
that? 

A I think today Secretary Sawyer is paying the 
old rate. That’s today. What he will do tomorrow is 
another matter. If I were Mr. Sawyer, running that 
mill, and I were looking around for a fair rate to pay 
these fellows, I would say, if a Government agency 
had a recommendation outstanding, I’d pay that. 

Q But, then, wouldn't you be making it “binding” 
despite the pledge? 

A Binding only while they are going on negotiating 
and if he decides to pay the rate. 

Q Then why negotiate it? 

A Because Secretary Sawyer is only saying that is 
what you get paid today. 

Q At any moment, then, Mr. Sawyer has the power 
to raise the wages while the Government has posses- 
sion and to pay out more of the company’s money 
than the company would have paid out. Is that right? 

A And if he’s wrong, then the company has the right 
to recoup this later on just as it has the right to recoup 
any expenditure that Secretary Sawyer may make 
during that time which is unfair or unreasonable. 

Q Sue the union? 

A Sue the Government for damages. If you want to 
see what happens, investigate what happened to the 
Midwest trucking operators quite recently in terms of 
their suit for damages. They made more money by the 
Government seizure than they would have made in 
private enterprise. 


When U.S. Takes Over— 


Q Doesn't it boil down to this—that, when seizure 
comes, your findings are binding? 

A Can be made binding in effect—that’s correct. 
But Secretary Sawyer has to get out production, which 
is his responsibility now, and suppose we hadn’t made 
any recommendation, but Sawyer finds out that these 
men are “dogging” it—they are not working to pro- 
duce. He decides that the best stimulus to production, 
and a lot of employers think this way, too—and that 
is why they are coming in and asking to pay these high 
wages—is to give these fellows a good, fat, healthy 
wage increase. He says: “I’m going to give them a 25- 
cents-an-hour wage increase.” There is not a thing in 
the law to prevent him from doing it. 

Q With regard to procedure, the President said 
something in his seizure speech that to me meant that 
the proper procedure was for the parties to go to the 
Wage Stabilization Board, get an agreement, and then 
§0 to the Office of Price Stabilization and ask for a 
price increase. Now, is it the theory that the companies 
are going to go to the Wage Stabilization Board and 
agree to a wage increase, taking it all on faith, and 
then go to the OPS? Why don’t the unions do that? 

A That’s what happens in 999 cases out of 1,000. 


Q Why not reverse that? Why not say to the un- 
ions that, as soon as industry gets the price increase, 
workers will get the wage increase? Why doesn't it 
work both ways? 

A It could. But in that case you know what would 
happen? If the steel industry got the price increase 
that they consider fair and equitable—say, about $12 
—then we would have to look at the financial situation, 
and do you know what the Government ‘would have 
done? The WSB would be over a barrel. The steel un- 
ion would argue that with an increase of $12 or $6 or 
$8 in their pockets the companies could afford to pay 
a 25-cents-an-hour wage increase or more and still be 
making more money than they made before they got 
their price increase. I think it would be a disastrous 
thing to do. 


What Board Recommended 

Q Well, isn’t it disastrous anyway? 

A I don’t think it’s disastrous at all. I think that the 
Board’s recommendations were the most stabilizing 
thing that could have been done. It isn’t what you pay, 
it’s what you get for what you pay. Let’s take a hypo- 
thetical case. If you pay 10 cents for a one-year con- 
tract and 11 cents for a two-year contract, and you 
have always had a one-year contract, do you say 
you have given an 11-cents increase, or do you say you 
gave an average between 10 and 11? People are over- 
looking the fact that traditionally, in the steel indus- 
try, you have one-year wage contracts, while we rec- 
ommended 18 months. Our wage recommendation 
averaged 15 cents for the whole period. 

Q Do they always raise wages? 

A Do you know of a year lately when they didn’t? 

Q Suppose you had about a billion dollars of extra 
cost—do you accept those figures of cost? 

A I'll assume them for the purpose of discus- 
sion. 

Q Now, if the industry, without any increase in 
price—and they say that only some of them are eli- 
gible for Capehart relief—pays a billion dollars extra 
in wages, doesn’t Uncle Sam lose about 600 million 
dollars or so? 

A Right, he loses a lot of money. He doesn’t lose 
it all, because the workers pay taxes. 

Q Now, who's going to make up that deficiency in 
the Federal Treasury? 

A Who’s going to make up the loss of production if 
you have a strike for 30 days or more? 

Q Wouldn't it be cheaper, then, to have a subsidy 
of 600 million dollars for this particular industry alone 
instead of spreading added costs all through the wage 
structure of industries generally? 

A You’re not bringing it all through the wage 
structure. 

Q Everybody is going to have to pay for it. Why 
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wouldn't it be better just to have a subsidy for this 
industry? 

A Electrical machinery is all buttoned up. They’ve 
paid more in 1951 and 1952 to their wage earners, in- 
cluding Charlie Wilson’s own firm, than the Board 
recommended to the steelworkers. The same is true in 
autos. They’re buttoned up for five years. They paid 
more in 1951 and 1952. The same is true in rubber, 
meat packing, and most any major industry that you 
can mention. The important fact is that steel this time 
is catching up. We’re all thinking of stabilization in 
1942, when steel set the pace and everybody else fol- 
lowed. This time most everybody has gotten what’s 
coming under the wage regulations except in steel. 

Q Do you think the workers know that steel is 
catching up? 

A Who do you think has been saying, ‘Don’t argue 
that as steel goes so goes the country”? We’re the only 
people who have been saying it. You read the trade 
publications, the editorials, they all say “‘as steel goes 
so goes the country.” Suppose you’re a worker. You’re 
buttoned up under a five-year contract or you have 
everything that’s coming under the regulations. Your 
boss has just issued a statement of that kind. What are 
you going to do the day after the steel decision? 
You’re going in and say to the boss, “I want more 
dough.” He’ll say, “You’re buttoned up for five years.” 
What will happen? 

Q Has that ever meant anything, having a long- 
term contract? 

A I think so. 


The ‘Union Shop’ Issue 

Q What about the “union shop” recommendation? 
Just how do you arrive at a decision there? What prin- 
ciple impelled Government to insist that all workers 
in the steel companies that have unions must join a 
union? 

A Well, we were merely following a precedent al- 
ready established by the steel industry. 

Q But they are not the Government, of course— 

A Did you read Ben Fairless’s speech the other 
night? Did he say that “the reason we are not going to 
agree to a ‘union shop’ is that the Government told us 
that we should’’? Or did he say that we’re against it “on 
principle” because of the element of compulsion, etc. ? 

Q It extends to both of them, doesn’t it? 

A No, I’m not sure that he even mentioned the Gov- 
ernment compulsion thing. He emphasized the liberty 
of the individual. But Ben Fairless has signed con- 
tracts for a “union shop” with his mines, with his rail- 
roads—quite recently, since we had the steel case, with 
some of his railroads—and with his shipping interests. 
It’s the same at Jones & Laughlin and at Bethlehem 
Steel. 

Q Yes, but they have been forced to do that in col- 
lective bargaining or under union pressure of some 
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kind or trading, but here the Government moves in 
now for enforcement— 

A On that point, I talked with representatives of 
an important company in the Pittsburgh area. | said: 
“How did you get your ‘union shop’?” He said: “Over 
our dead bodies and after a 14-week strike.”’ I said: 
“Would you have felt any worse about it if you had 
gotten it as a result of a Government recommendation 
without a strike?” He said: “Hell, no!” 


Squeeze on Company? 


Q On the point that you made a moment ago, you 
said that under the dispute section you did pursue all | 


the angles that would make possible a settlement. 
Therefore, you pursued what you thought the union 
was entitled to, what the union should have, what the 
union would take in order to bring about a settlement. 
Did you pursue it as diligently on the other side of 
the fence—that is, what the company could pay? 


A What the company could pay is another matter. | 


But you asked whether I pursued on the other side of 
the fence what would be fair to the company? I am 
glad you asked that. Would you like a chart showing 
the things that the union asked the company to give 
and that we denied? 

Q You are talking about something else. When you 
look at it from the union standpoint, you naturally 
take into account what they are entitled to, what this 
cost-of-living requirement is, and what the other fac- 
tors are which make the union’s case. Now, under 
the dispute section, must you not go to the company 
and see what the company would be likely to accept 
from their standpoint—what would motivate them to 
accept? 

A Yes, we did. 

Q And in going into that, did you pursue the 
price question? 

A No. 

Q Now, why was that not done? 

A By us? 

Q Yes, by you. You are entitled to do both of those 
things under the act, according to what you say— 

A No, I never said that. The company’s position on 
wages and prices has been fixed from the first, and 
they have not deviated from it one iota. As recently 
as the other night, when Ben Moreell, head of Jones & 
Laughlin, went on the radio, their position was that 
the most stabilizing thing was no wage increase and 
no price increase. 

Q But you were looking into this on your own 
initiative. What I can’t get, therefore, is that, while 
you pursued as diligently as possible all the angles 
that led you to recommend what you thought the un- 
ion was entitled to, you did not pursue all the angles on 
the capacity to pay because you said that was not in 
your agency. And yet, according to your statement 
about the dispute section, you are obligated to do so— 
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A Excluding prices. 

Q Why should that be excluded? 

A Because it is not our function. 

Q How can it be your function to look only at 
wages when you have the function of settling a dis- 
pute? Surely the company should be considered— 

A I see what you mean. Instead of there being two 
separate disputes, which they are in fact, one on the 
wage and one on the price, what you are saying is 
that they should have been treated as a single dispute. 

Q Because you say that you have the power to settle 
that whole dispute and recommend a settlement. 
Under the broad use of the word ‘‘settlement,’’ you 
have to encompass both of those problems, don’t you? 

A That’s right. Well, the Government had to settle 
both of those problems. You are assuming that it was 
the Wage Board’s function. But even if you had a 
single agency, it would be divided into two branches. 

Q Then you shouldn't have proposed a settlement 
under that? Somebody higher than you should have 
proposed the settlement since you only had half of 
the problem? 

A If somebody higher than I had had his way, the 
settlement would have been a great deal more unfa- 
vorable. 

Q I mean machinerywise. The Economic Mobilizer, 
or whoever he was, should have proposed that settle- 
ment because he has both angles under his jurisdic- 
tion. Isn't that right? 

A Do you want to talk about what Charlie Wilson 
thought— 

Q You were, in effect, a mediation agency. Under all 
mediation practice you go to one side and see what 
they'll take and then go to the other side. But you 
weren't doing a mediation job. You were doing really 
what amounts to a settlement job— 

A Right. 

Q Therefore, you were looking at every angle. But 
you say that, while you had thoroughly explored the 
wage angle, you didn’t consider it your function to 
explore the price angle— 

A Except to this extent: As I said earlier, I had 
been advised that they could pay it. 

Q Is that sufficient? That’s the point of my ques- 
tion— 

A It was more than sufficient in terms of our legal 
function and duty. 


‘Ability to Pay’ Conflicts 
Q Your legal function, yes, but in pursuing your 
moral function, which was to propose a settlement 
equitable to both sides, you didn’t have as thorough 
an investigation of the price question as you did the 
Wage question, did you? : 
A We wouldn’t go behind what the price people 
told us. In World Var IJ. the War Labor Board used 
totake into account the ability to pay. We caught hell 
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from industry for that, and were told that it was none 
of our .business. 

Q But didn't you settle more disputes? 

A We are settling more disputes today than the 
War Labor Board ever did. Do you realize that in all 
the dispute cases that we have had, in not one case up 
to now have our recommendations been rejected? Ex- 
cept in the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers case, in 
not one of the disputes before the WSB have the 
parties refused to continue their operations and to stay 
at work, for periods, in every case so far, in excess of 
what could have been obtained through a Taft-Hart- 
ley injunction. - 

Mediation Too Soon? 

Q Is it possible that the Wage Board got this case 
too soon? 

A No. The companies’ position has always been 
perfectly clear. They feel the same way today. On the 
question of agreeing to what figure was fair and equit- 
able, their position was that no increase was fair and 
equitable. That’s still their position. That was Charlie 
Wilson’s position. Charlie Wilson looked at the over- 
all figure. We’ve got a regulation that has to do with 
fringes. You mentioned 26.1 cents, or what not. You’ve 
got to distinguish between increases in rates of pay, 
which are anchored primarily to cost of living, but 
which also take into consideration interindustry com- 
parisons, a sound internal wage structure and produc- 
tivity and fringes. Incidentally, we had a chance to 
come out with a productivity policy in®the steel case, 
but refused to do it. 

In addition to increases in rates of pay, there are ad- 
justments on what we call “fringe benefits.” Now, 
Congress has said that we must stabilizé all forms of 
compensation. That includes so-called “fringe bene- 
fits,” such as holidays and shift d'fferentials. We have 
to have a regulation on that,.and the standard under 
that regulation is the going practice in the industry or 
the area. 

When you have a national industry like steel, every- 
body agrees you have to use other industries as a com- 
parison. Do you know that there has been no substan- 
tial adjustment in fringe benefits in the steel industry 
for several years? Take, for example, shift differen- 
tials. Although wage rates have increased in recent 
years, they still had 4 cents for the second shift and 6 
cents for the third shift coming into 1952. We gave 
them a 50 per cent adjustment, bringing them up to 6 
cents and 9 cents, which still leaves them substantially 
below the prevailing practice. On vacations, they are 
still equal or below many other industries. On holi- 
days, they are still equal or below. 

Q Wouldn't the companies agree to a settlement if 
they had some adequate price assurance? 

A Every one of you ought to take a spell as a public 
member of the Wage Stabilization Board. 
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How they stand in the presi- 
dential race— 

Republicans: Taft and Eisen- 
hower are nip and tuck. It looks 
like a hard campaign right into 
the Convention. 


Democrats: It's Kefauver far 

in front of a scattered field so 
o 

far. But the real campaign hasn't 

taken shape. 

On the basis of delegates 
nailed down, it’s Taft vs. Ke- 
fauver, as of now. 

It’s still a horse race in both parties, 
80 days before the national conven- 
tions start picking the candidates for 
President of the United States. 

Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, out in 
front for the Republican nomination, in- 
creased his lead on April 8 when he 
grabbed 48 delegates in Illinois. Yet 
Senator Taft is far from having enough 
delegates to assure a victory over Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower in the Republi- 
can Convention that opens July 7 in 


REPUBLICANS: 
- 603 Votes Needed for Nomination 


Pledged or 
In Hand 


TAFT 217 


EISENHOWER) 124 
WARREN | 6 
STASSEN | 21 


OTHERS 


THE BIG RACE TIGHTENS 


In Sight for 
First Ballot 


Taft, Kefauver Lead, 





Chicago. The fighting between the two 
from now until Convention time is going 
to get rougher. 

In the Democratie Party, Senator 
Estes Kefauver, ef Tennessee, is romp- 
ing through the primaries, picking up 
delegates right and left. To all appear- 
ances, the Senator got 50 delegates in 
the Illinois primary. 

Unless an opposition candidate begins 
to gather momentum in the next two 
or three weeks, Kefauver is going to 
be hard to stop in the Democratic Con- 
vention that opens July 21 at Chicago. 
This opposition is just beginning to take 
shape. 

On the Republican side, Senator 

Taft and General Eisenhower are far out 
in front. Their fighting is of the seesaw 
variety in the primaries, first one gain- 
ing, then the other. The General gained 
in New Hampshire and Minnesota. Taft 
struck back in Nebraska, Wisconsin and 
Illinois. Eisenhower got another chance 
in New Jersey. 
Earl Warren of California 
and Harold Stassen of Minnesota are on 
the fringes of the primary battle, with 
Governor Warren due to figure more 
prominently as the voting swings into 
Oregon and California. 


Governor 


KEFAUVER 








but Aren‘t Far in Front 


RUSSELL | 17 
STEVENSON | 4 
BARKLEY | 0 
KERR 7 
OTHERS 









Senator Taft now is expected by Re 
publican politicians to hold his present 
lead straight on into Convention. But he 
is not considered likely to have enougy 
delegates to win on the first-ballot show-Img 
down. 

Yet the impression is growing among 
Republicans that the Ohio Senator mus: 
win an early-ballot victory if he is to get 
the nomination. There will be few favoz 
ite sons. This will tend to cut down the 
amount of hidden strength Senator Taft 
might have. 

General Eisenhower, apparently des- 
tined to have fewer delegates at the out- 
set than Taft, is expected to have reserves} 
to draw upon as the balloting go 
ahead. Politicians say he would not have 
to count on.a first or second-ballot vic F 
tory, but could win on a later roll call. 9g 

Eisenhower leaders say their cam 
paign is just beginning to roll and is t 
take on speed in the days ahead. 

Governor Warren, with a good show- 
ing in the Wisconsin primaries, is putting }} 
in a bid for delegates wherever they ae} 
available. | 

| 
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In a long-drawn-out battle betwee 
Taft and Eisenhower, Governor Warren 
could come out of Convention as a com- fj 
promise candidate. Or he might be able ji 

; 





DEMOCRATS: 
616 Votes Needed for Nomination 


Pledged or 
In Hand 
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In Sight for 
First Ballot 
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SOUND TEST FOR SOUNDER CARS. Even a noise which nor- 
mally would escape the human ear might be a signal that some- 
thing is not quite right in a car’s construction. That’s why Chrysler 
Corporation engineers use sensitive recording instruments ‘to in- 
spect each new model as it is developed. Cars are test-driven at 


AT MAKES A GAR 


ATH MORE 10 YOU? 








varying speeds in the laboratory, as you see here, and other tests 
are made on the road—with microphones and recording apparatus 
riding along with the test engineers. These sound tests help engi- 
neers locate potential trouble spots and eliminate them, giving 
you even sturdier, more valuable cars and trucks. 


You measure the value of a car very simply: a car that performs 
better when you’re driving it, then brings a higher return when, 
you trade it in, is a car that is worth more to you. 


The value you get in a Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler 
car, or Dodge truck, is the result of a lot of little things, as 
well as dg ane. Engineering, testing, developing new processes 
— all these add up to motor vehic les that operate better and 
longer, and give greater satisfaction. This is important to 
owners, and to the nation, too, because we all depend so much 
on the cars and trucks that help us live and work better. 


Today’s defense of freedom depends a great deal upon the 
military equipment produced by the same Chrysler Corpora- 
tion skills which give you these more valuable motor vehicles. 


-THRYSLER CORPORATION engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines © Oilite Powdered Metal Products Mopar Parts & Accessories  Airtemp Heating, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration 


\ 


PROOF OF VALUE. Newark, N. J., cab driver Albert Cornell 
vith his Plymouth taxi. Like the many other Plymouth taxis in 
hundreds of cities and towns, this car operates day and night in 
tain, shine, snow, sleet and heaviest city traffic. A car has to be 
tough to stand up under such a grind. The engineering skill that 
uilt such faithful performance into Albert Cornell’s cab puts the 
sme kind of hard-working value into all Chrysler-built cars. 


Cycleweld Cement Products 


SECRETS OF LONGER LIFE. That solid-looking metal bearing 
at left actually contains a myriad of tiny pores, each holding a 
supply of oil. This Oilite metal is used for bearings in hard-to- 
reach spots and other places in your car. At right is a “mirror” of 
tough metal, Superfinished by a special process which keeps wear 
of moving parts to a minimum. These two Chrysler Corporation 
developments, examples of practical imagination at work, are 
big reasons for the extra value in Chrysler-built products. 
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to furnish the votes needed to put the 
Eisenhower nomination across. 

Mr. Stassen has been aiming all along 
at a Convention position that. would en- 
able him to appear as a compromise 
candidate in a deadlock. But he is losing 
ground steadily in the primaries. This 
lessens his chances of standing in such a 
position. 

The Stassen delegates also might swing 
to Eisenhower when the pinch comes. 

Few favorite sons now are in sight. 
But, as the battle rolls through State 
conventions, some are expected to ap- 
pear as States fasten their delegates to 
local candidates until they can see which 
way the Convention battle goes. 

Among the Democrats, three men 
stand out front. Two of them, Senators 
Kefauver, of Tennessee, and Richard B. 


‘ 


listed in his column on the accompany- 
ing table are not firmly bound to him, 
in spite of the votes he rolled up in the 
primaries. They might quit him after the 
first ballot or so. 

Illinois is a case in point. Here, Ke- 
fauver was the only candidate in the 
primary. He got a big vote. Presumably, 
the Illinois delegation would give him 
a courtesy vote on the first ballot. But 
it is not bound to do so. With Governor 
Stevenson in the race, it will swing away 
from Kefauver immediately. 

Even so, Kefauver is likely to have the 
largest number of delegates at the outset 
of the voting and he could emerge as a 
compromise candidate. He is acceptable 
to the Americans for Democratic Action 
in the North. He has a claim by birthright 
to Southern votes. 





-—United Press 


CANDIDATE EISENHOWER 
. when will the reserves be called up? 


Russell, of Georgia, are declared candi- 
The third, Governor Adlai E. 
Stevenson, of Illinois, is clearing away 
complications. in his home State before 
starting an open drive for delegates, On 
the outer fringe of the contest stand 
Senator Robert S. Kerr, of Oklahoma, 
Vice President Alben Barkley and a 
growing group of less well-known men. 

Present signs point to a wide-open 
scramble. President Truman, since with- 
drawing, has said he would not accept a 
draft. Democratic Party officials are as- 
suring the candidates that the national 
party machinery will not be used either 
for or against any candidate. 

Senator Kefauver, sweeping through 
the New Hampshire, Wisconsin, Illinois 
and New Jersey primaries and _ picking 
up whatever loose delegates are in sight 
elsewhere, has gotten away to an early 
start. But quite a few of the delegates 


dates. 
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Senator Russell, however, is the man 
around whom Southern delegates are 
grouping for the Convention battle. The 
Senator has only a handful-of delegates 
now, but he will have most of those from 
> South by Convention time. 

The standard arguments against the 
Senator are that he has no appeal for the 
Negro voter or for labor. He has sup- 
ported most points on the Democratic 
program. But he headed up the fight in 
the Senate against Mr. Truman’s civil- 
rights program. And he voted to preserve 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

These issues may figure heavily in 
a campaign in which Democrats will 
need all the votes they can get in the 
North. Thus, delegates from big-city and 
industrial areas in the North are shying 
away from Senator Russell. They fear 
that he cannot hold the Negro and labor 
votes. 


Governor Stevenson is falling heir to 


much of this support. It was beginning 


















to group itself back of him before the f 
Truman announcement. Now he is being § 
pictured a® the President’s favorite, al. | 


though the President himself is adopt. | 


ing a hands-off policy. 

Organization plays a big part in tum. 
ing up Democratic votes in big-city and 
industrial areas, and here the Governor 
is favored. 

Thus, although getting away to a later 
start than the other candidates, Mr 
Stevenson now seems likely to go into 
Convention with about the same numbe; 
of delegates as Senator Russell. This 
would pit a Northern candidate against a 
Southern candidate, as often has hap. 
pened in the past in the Democratic 
Party. And, as before, the Northern can- 
didate might be accepted by the South, 
but the Southern candidate draws little 
support in the North. 

Against Mr. Stevenson, two chief ar 
guments are being raised. He knew Alger 
Hiss in the State Department and once 
gave a deposition that Hiss had a good 
reputation among his associates, This 
would provide the 
a campaign argument. And Mr. Steven- 
son is being described as a candidate 
of the Northern machines. He has his 
own ties to the Democratic organization 
in Illinois. This, also, could be a cam- 
paign issue. 
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Republicans — with | 


Favorite-son candidates, including | 


Senator Kerr and Vice President Bari- 
ley, are likely to control about a fourth 
of the Convention delegates. Quite 
few States are uncertain which way to 
turn in this race. They are dumping 
many names into the contest and binc- 
ing their delegates in such a way as to 
hold them ready to board the proper 
band wagon when the time comes. 

In the Democratic melee, al! sorts oi 
bitterness can develop. The situation is 
ready-made for red-hot antagonisms. 

The South was ready to bolt when 
Mr. Truman pulled out. One of the big 
problems of the moment is to hold the 
South in the party through the choice 
of a candidate and the writing of a plat- 
form. The North-South battle between 
Senator Russell and Governor Stevet- 
son could be a long, hard one. 

The best appraisal politicians can 
make now is: 

On the Republican side, Senator Tatt 
must drive for an early victory if he is 
to win. Otherwise, General Eisenhower 
can plod ahead to win or deadlock the 
Convention to produce a compromis¢ 
candidate. 





Among the Democrats, it is a tossup. } 


If the Stevenson-Russell battle becomes 
a bitter, sectional one, Senator Ketauver 
or one of the favorite sons could emerge 
as a compromise candidate. 
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| Drive It Yourself—It’s a Spectacular Performer! 
Tatt 
1e is , on ‘ 
aaa This brilliant Dual-Range* performer is the greatest 
- the Zo Pontiac ever built—and a revelation to drive! In 
mise te ' Traffic Range Pontiac gives you amazing pep, alert- 
ness and flexibility. In Cruising Range you glide over 
ssup. | : > a} a G ang 4 . 
si \ Ninel the miles so smoothly, so economically it’s almost like 
ymes a ; 7 P 
ae coasting. The one way to get the full story is to see 
wu | THE POWER YOU WANT WHEN YOU WANT IT WHERE YOU WANT IT h ‘ 4 3 ’ 
erge your Pontiac Dealer and drive this spectacular per- 
| 1. Powerful High-Compression Engine ses aie a pwalati ad! 
2: Wiank-Bnsins Miedenthanta Bete former yourself . . . it’s a revelation on the road! 
: ” 3 *Optional at extra cost. 
ORT 3. High-Performance Economy Axle 
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Judge it by the 


Industrys machine operators... 
The widespread preference for Cutler-Hammer 
among the men who use motor-driven ma- 
chines day after day and know the importance 
of control equipment could be earned only 
by dependable performance. 








men who praise it 





Leading machinery buclders... 


Of the many evidences of Cutler-Hammer Motor 
Control leadership, none is more impressive than 
the roster of machinery manufacturers featuring 







Cutler-Hammer Control as their standard or rec- 
deal 





Does it matter whether you specify 
the motor control you buy by name? 
Is there any real difference between 
the various makes of motor control 
you are offered? They all look very 
much alike. Is it fact or fancy that 
there are marked differences in the 
way they will perform, in the de- 
pendability with which they will do 
their work, in the length of service 
they will provide? 

If these questions have never been 
answered to your complete satisfac- 
tion, ask the men who know motor 
control. Ask your most experienced 
machine operators and your electri- 


Cutler-Hammer general pur- 
pose motor control is recom- 
mended by a majority of 
all electric motor manufac- 
turers, featured as standard 
equipment by leading machin- 
ery builders, and carried in 
stock by recognized electrical 


wholesalers in every locality. 








CUTLER-HAMMER| 
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Electrical maintenance men... 
Claims and counterclaims mean little to the men who 
spend their lives keeping electrical equipment work- 
ing properly. These practical men know the facts by 
actual comparison when they say, “Cutler-Hammer 





cal maintenance men. Check with 
the builders of the best machines 
you use, the ones you know are prod- 
ucts of the best engineering; see what 
motor control they supply or recom- 
mend. Cutler-Hammer Motor Con- 
trol has won the respect of technical 
men everywhere by performance, de- 
pendable performance born of the 
widest of all specialized motor con- 
trol experience. You can safely judge 
Cutler-Hammer by the men who 
praise it. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1462 St. Paul Avenue, Milwau- 
kee 1, Wis. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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‘Who Swings Washington’s Deals 


Shadowy Figures Live High, Aid Politicians 


The strange case of mysterious 
| Mr. X, or how to make good in 
| Washington— 

He knows the right people, in 





[ and out of Government. He knows 


‘who handles tax cases, who lets 

| the contracts, who runs the politi- 

| cal parties, who is in on the big 

| deals. | 

| Aword in the right place at 
the right time can do wonders. 


Touch almost any sensitive spot in 
Washington, where big money is in- 
volved, and a mystery man pops up. 

A new batch of mystery men comes 
to light each week when committees of 
Congress begin to explore the inside 
operations of Government. One may be a 
former bootblack with White House 
connections. Another may be a onetime 
huckster who netted $57,000 from a 
single telephone call to the right person. 
Still another may be a quiet operator 
who put $1,000 into a whisky deal and 
got back 5 million dollars. 

All through the revelations about mys- 
tery men runs a theme that big money 
isto be had, or that tax troubles may be 
fxed, through “contacts” with the right 
dficials. In a city where billions of dol- 
lars of taxpayer money floats around, 
mystery men have contacts with White 
House officials, with Cabinet members, 
with Senators of both political parties. 

Friendships are developed with key 
men in the tax-collecting mechanism, 
with officials who have money to lend 
or Government property to dispose of at 
bargain rates. Entertainment and gifts 
ae provided on a lavish scale. Then the 
tight word, at the right time, in the right 
place, can yield riches to the lucky in- 


ee 





tividual with the right contacts. 

The men of mystery in Washington 
probably are numbered in the hundreds. 
For the average citizen, however, the 
story of one mystery man, to be known as 
Mr. X, can best give an idea of how all 
of them work, 

} Mr. X, the story goes, was an immi- 
5 sant boy, lacking a high-school educa- 
tion, who turned up eventually with 

} “veral cars, an apartment in Washing- 
} %,a mansion in Florida and a summer 


hi picellpamanl 


} home in New Jersey. On the way up, 








® managed to get on first-name terms 
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A ‘Mystery Man’ Is Made in Washington 


A wealthy sponsor sets up personable Mr. X in a 
fashionable apartment, with a generous expense ac- 
count. A shady past is overlooked. 




















Entertainment follows. Important people, Senators, tax 
officials, others accept hospitality. 





“Contacts” widen rapidly. Businessmen with trouble 
want to meet officials who can help them. Contacts prove 
valuable. It is worth money to meet someone who can 
do a favor. 


Investigating jobs are undertaken. There’s money in 
using contacts to find out about officials who can do fa- 
vors. Wire tapping sometimes helps. 





Deals come naturally. Maybe there are planes to sell 
in face of an arms embargo. Maybe there is surplus prop- 
erty to be had cheaply, or alien property to be had, or 
tax settlements to be worked out. . 


_ Contributions to political parties become routine. 





Politicians find a “mystery man” helpful in handling 
money for political campaigns in ways to get around 
party rules. 


Contacts prove useful in “adjusting” tax cases where 
millions are involved. It helps to pay the hotel bill of a 
high tax official, to get close to the men who make deals. 


Trouble comes when investigations start. There is 
mystery in a six-figure personal income, most of it from 
“unidentified sources.” Acquaintance with highest offi- 
cials c'>es not always pay off when the going gets rough. 





Mr. X is just one man in a town full of mystery men— 
some of them onetime aliens, bootblacks, hucksters, junk 
dealers—who have come to have mysterious riches and 
mysterious powers. 
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with men who were to become a presi- 
dential assistant, a Secretary of War, a 
Vice President, a Republican leader in 
the Senate. From time to time he came 
through brushes with the law without a 
scratch, His income climbed into six fig- 
ures. 

Mystery man X, the record shows, has 
been using influence around the Gov- 
ernment for a long time. As far back as 
1917, a Congressman helped’ him land a 
job as a Department of Justice agent. On 
that job he was credited with helping to 
track down important German spies. 
The job led to valuable contacts that 
quickly began to pay off. 

Soon Mr. X was a private investigator 
for congressional committees, for the 
Republican Party, and for a wealthy in- 
surance man who for 20-some years was 
to serve as something of a sponsor for 


friend advised of inside activities in th 


capital. But he was free to develop cop rn 
tacts and other clients. : : 

Personable Mr. X soon was on friendly) ° 
terms with an Assistant Secretary 0 ; ra 


War, a man destined to move up to thd! 
Cabinet. One acquaintance led easily tq 
another—to an Internal Revenue Comf) ™ 
missioner, to a Senator who was to bef 










come Vice President, to other Senatorg $1 
of both parties. y fo 

The mystery man was to be seen ofteg 
in offices of Senators and top Govemgp ? 
ment executives. High officials of the Ing De 
ternal Revenue Bureau were frequent} _ 
luncheon guests, or visitors at his Florida ™ 
home. One of them became a presidenJy “ 
tial assistant. gat 

Key law-enforcement officials, New) . 


Deal advisers and other men about) 
Washington were added to Mr. X’s con.) 
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‘THE FIXERS’ 
. .. Washington‘s ‘‘mystery men’’ are numbered in the hundreds 


him. The secretary of the Republican 
National Committee and the Postmaster 
General of the U. S. took an interest in 
him. If he got into difficulties, he soon 
got out. 

Trouble developed in the early 1920s, 
when the mystery man was a_prohibi- 
tion agent. He was indicted in a liquor 
conspiracy case and acquitted. In 1928, 
after another fling at private investigat- 
ing, he was arrested on charges of im- 
personating a prohibition officer. The 
charges were dropped. Thus Mr. X was 
starting to show an ability to squirm out 
of tight spots that was to be an asset 
later on in Washington. 

It was 1930 when our mystery man 
arrived in Washington, to set himself up 
in a luxurious apartment and enjoy a 
large expense account. His assignment 
was to keep his rich insurance-man 
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~Canfield in Newark Evening News 





tact list. Their names were used, upon tor 
occasion, for references. vol 
By 1938, congressional investigating 














committees began to run across the trai} As 
of the mystery man. There was a littl Re 
item of sales of U.S. fighter planes tq ho 
China, and a suspicion that the planeg} pa 
might be reaching Nazi Germany. Thoug, 
sands of dollars, it appeared, passed from) ba 
the mystery man to a high executive} wh 
The explanation offered was that this ha 
was merely repayment of a loan. In of 
vestigators decided they had no cast,@ me 
that Mr. X was a man with “heavy pro-J be 
tection.” pu 

Assistance from other officials flowed of 


readily to the mystery man in the years) 
that followed. Two of them sponsored ot 
his application for U. S. citizenship. Onej fit 
asked the Civil Service Commission tog ing 
omit the customary investigation of Mr. Xf 
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Another, known to have accepted loans 
from Mr. X, put in a word when the man 
of mystery became entangled in a black- 
market liquor case. The case eventually 
was dropped. 

Mr. X, like other Washington mystery 
men, learned rapidly that it pays to be 
bipartisan in political contributions. A 
$1,600 gift to the Democrats in 1948, 
for example, brought him a thank-you 


| note from President Truman. Two years 


later the Republicans got $1,000, the 
Democrats only $500. 

When 1950 came around, the mystery 
man was beginning to be involved in 
events that in time caught the public’s 
attention. Invitations to a party in his 
honor were sent out from the office of a 
Senate official who says he can’t recall 
anything about it. To get around Repub- 
lican Party rules, a prominent Senator 
used the mystery man as the go-between 
for putting $5,000 each into two Senate 
primary campaigns. 

That was the year, furthermore, when 
a Senate committee pried into opera- 
tions of Mr. X in a 1947 wire-tapping in- 
cident. The question was whether the 
man of mystery, on behalf of a U.S. 
Senator, persuaded a Washington police 
lieutenant to tap the telephone line of a 
well-known airplane manufacturer. 

Mr. X, summoned before the com- 
mittee, refused to answer questions and 
was cited for contempt. Somehow, in a 
Senate where Mr. X has a number 
of friends, the citation never came to 
a vote. 

Now the airing of tax scandals once 
more brings out the name of the man of 
mystery, over and over again. It is linked 
to an income of $270,000 for 1949 and 
1950-$233,000 of it from “unidentified 
sources.” It turns up “in an unverified 
story about a “shakedown” effort m a 
tax case. 

There is testimony on record that Mr. 
Xand a highly placed Republican Sena- 
tor interceded in another tax case in- 
volving vast profits in liquor. There is 
evidence, thus far undisputed, that an 
Assistant Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue lived for a year and a half in a 
hotel suite for which the mystery man 
paid the bill. 

Through it all, Mr. X remains silent, 
talks at revealing how he operates, 
where his money comes from. But he 
has stirred up anger in Congress. Many 
of his friends have left the Govern- 
ment~some by request. It remains to 
be seen whether Mr. X once more can 
pull the right wires and wriggle out 
of trouble. 

Whatever the outcome, however, 
other mystery men are certain to keep on 
fitting through the shadows of Wash- 
ington. They will come to light whenever 
Congress cares to dig them out. 
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for a successful business trip 


—take it easy 


Leave at leisure. Most business 
offices are minutes away from a rail- 
road station. You don’t have a frantic, 





Relax in luxury. You get almost all 
the conveniences and service of a fine 
hotel. You relax, in good company, in 





Rise and shine. Rain or shine—on 
dependable railroad schedules you 
arrive downtown, in time for your 





last-minute rush or long haul. You 
can usually work a full day, catch 
your Pullman in plenty of time. 


the comfortable lounge car. You have 
privacy if you prefer it. And you 
sleep between snowy-fresh sheets. 





‘Shen 


4 


appointment. You arrive refreshed, 
with a smile on your face, a shine on 
your shoes, rarin’ to do business. 


Your family takes it easy, too, when you take a Pullman trip. 
They know Pullman is by far the safest way to travel. 


meowen="GO PULLMAN 


COPYRIGHT 1952, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 
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CONDITIONING 


BY A 5-YEAR WARRANTY | 


Business booms, efficiency zooms— 
in the “Comfort Zone.” 
Chrysler Airtemp “Packaged” 
Air Conditioners can be installed 


anywhere. 


They’re available 
in sizes (2 to 15 tons) to 


meet every need. What's | 





more, the Sealed Radial 





Compressors in these units carry 





an optional 5-year warranty 





which covers replacement and 





freight and labor costs. 





See your dealer today. Or mail coupon. 
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Churchill on Way Out? 
Gains for Labor Party 


Is Churchill's power fading? 
British voters are showing impa- 
tience with his way of doing 
things. 

Real trouble is at home. He 
hasn‘t found the answer to in- 
flation, shortages, austerity, Brit- 
ain‘s other ailments. 

Socialism isn‘t to regain pow- 
er overnight. But Churchill and 
U.5S.-British ties are in for trou- 
ble in the period ahead. 


LONDON 

Winston Churchill and his Conser- 
vatives are losing popularity with the 
British people. This is indicated by 
gains of the Labor Party in the elec- 
tion of county councils. The swing 
back toward the Socialists, if it con- 
tinues, can topple Mr. Churchill from 
power. 

County councils are local governments 
more or less equivalent to a combination 
of the county and the municipality in the 
U.S. Although their authority is purely 
local, the candidates run as representa- 
tives of national parties. Held every three 
years, these elections often indicate 
trends in national politics. Conservative 
gains in the county-council elections of 
1949 showed a trend which put that 
party in control of the national Govern- 
ment in 1951. Now the tide is turning. 

Sore spots. More and more people 
are becoming dissatisfied with the policies 
of the Churchill Government. Where they 
had expected Mr. Churchill to give them 
a more abundant life, what they are 
getting is more austerity. The Socialists 
accuse Mr. Churchill of attacking the 
welfare state, and they present arguments 
that appeal to a good many voters. 

Charges for medical services that 
formerly were free are a sore spot. Pre- 
scriptions, once handed out at no cost to 
the patient, are to cost 14 cents under 
new legislation. A bald man, who used to 
get a wig for nothing if a doctor pre- 
scribed it, now will have to pay $7 for 
it. A visit to a Government dentist, 
formerly free, is to cost as much as $2.80. 
Many British people, accustomed to free 
medical care, don’t like the idea of pay- 
ing anything for it. 





Food supplies are no more plentiful 
now than they were under the Labo 
Party, and groceries are more expensive} 
Meat still is so scarce that most Britons 
get only a few ounces each week. The 
cheese ration, which many workers haves 
been using as a meat substitute. actually 
is smaller now than it was before the 
Conservatives took over. 

The Churchill Government, trying tol 
economize, has cut food subsidies, Thatll 
automatically boosts the prices that con-} 





—United Press 
PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL 
In the counties, signs of unrest 


sumers have to pay, and many voters 
don’t like it. 

Labor unions are demanding higher 
wages with which to pay the increased 
grocery bills of the workers. Wage in- 


creases, if obtained, will be reflected in 
higher costs of the goods that Britain 
manufactures. And higher prices wil 


make it harder for these goods to eam 
dollars and other currencies, badly} 
needed by Britain, in competitive mar 
kets abroad. 
The textile industry, losing export 
markets, is in trouble. Thousands ot F 
workers are laid off, and the number is 


increasing. There is unrest. Elections tel 
4 

textile centers show a big swing to the 

Labor Party. - 
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Housing is another point on which 
the Labor Party is attacking the Con- 
servative Government. Mr. Churchill 
promise od, when running for election last 
year, to build homes faster than the Labor 
Government was building them, and thus 
to meet the critical shortage. Now his 
opponents say he has not kept this 
promise. 

Increased local taxes are a source 
of resentment. Although in many cases 
the Conservatives are not to blame, voters 
expressed their objections to high rates 
by electing Labor members of county 
councils. 

Left-wingers in the Labor Party, led 
by Aneurin Bevan, criticize the Govern- 
ment’s arms program and _ attack the 
Conservatives as being too pro-Ameri- 
can. Bevan, although not vet in control 
of the Labor Party, is gaining ground. 
He hopes to head a new Labor Govern- 
ment before very long. 

Even Conservatives, some of them, 
think the Churchill Administration is 
sluggish. Forty-eight Conservative Mem- 
bers in Parliament have petitioned the 
Government to get going on the return of 
steel and trucking industries to private 
ownership. 

The Government is promising to do 
something soon toward putting truck 
transportation back into private hands. 
The steel question is tougher. The threat 
of Labor’s return to power and of re- 
newed nationalization will make it hard 
to find buyers for some steel plants. Mr. 
Churchill is promising action here, too, 
but it is uncertain how far he will go, 
and how soon. 

Conservatives from mill districts are 
dissatisfied. They complain that sales 
taxes on textiles are handicapping the 
textile industry. If textiles were given 
tax relief, they declare, the industry 
could build back its export business. 

Added up, all these complaints 
mean.trouble for the Churchill Govern- 
mént. The Labor Party is not ready yet 
to try for contr! of Parliament through 
national elections. Idea of some Labor 
leaders is that Britain is in for some more 
hard going, no matter who is: in power, 
and that Labor should let the Conserva- 
tives bear the brunt for the present. 

The Prime Minister, himself, now op- 
trates in a manner different from the 
way he ran Britain in World War II. He 
still makes effective speeches, but, away 
from Parliament, he sees fewer and 
fewer new faces among his Government 
people. His tendency is to transact as 
much of his business as possible with a 
small group of old cronies. 

No general election is likely before 
1954, as things stand now. But there is 
growing evidence that the Churchill 
Government is losing favor with the 
British public. 
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Distinctive Character in the 


$7000 -*1 2000 Price Range 


L-Shaped homes . . . ranch type homes . . . individually 
styled homes, so desirable for project building .. . in the 
price range that attracts the vast majority of home buyers. 
You can offer wide variety of designs .. . 
low first cost and quick occupancy for your customer. 
And assured final cost and profit for you. 


Investigate the New Gunnison Catalina 


L-Shaped Designs — Luxurious details 
Low cost Last word in 
Livable features convenience 


Find out for yourself why so many have switched to 
Gunnison. Write Dept. U-4, Gunnison Homes, Inc., 
New Albany, Indiana, for interesting details. 


lannison Homes. 


UNITED STATES steet @s) CORPORATION SUBSIDIARY 





NEW ALBANY, INDIANA 








YM 
aP CAN actually purchase in- 


dustrial gas in Oklahoma for 
15¢ per million B.T.U. The rate for 
extra large quantities is even lower. 
While the actual rate varies, depend- 
ing upon the location, type of service 
and quantity of gas required, your 
fuel costs are lower in Oklahoma. 
With known natural gas reserves 
totaling more than 113, trillion cubic 
feet and new sources exceeding pres- 
ent production discovered annually, 
you are assured of adequate gas for 
the future. A well organized system 
of pipelines extends to all sections of 
the state, assuring you of excellent 
service. 


Gas is CLEAN — no smoke or 


soot. Low cost fuel . . . adequate 
reserves . . . excellent service... 
cleanliness of operation — a superior 


combination of long term advantages 
await you in Oklahoma. Compare this 
combination with that of your present 
location. The industrial gas in Okla- 
homa is also easily adapted to meet 
your requirements. Natural gas is 
easily controlled automatically, reduc- 
ing your operating costs. 





INVESTIGATE INDUSTRIAL GAS 
IN OKLAHOMA BEFORE YOU 
SELECT YOUR LOCATION 


This superior combination of plenty 
of gas, excellent service, low cost fuel, 
automatic control, cleanliness of oper- 
ation, gives you a profitable base for 
industrial production in Oklahoma. 
Supplementing this fuel is 55 billion 
tons of coal. 


Send for a complete confidential 
survey report relating to your own 
business which will be promptly pre- 
pored by the Oklahoma Planning 
and Resources Board. 









AND 


NOD RESOURCES BOARD 







PLANNING. 
Write to — Czor Langston, 

State Capito! Bidg., 
Oklahoma City, Okla 


Webake 1 Néhore eboney | 
IN OKLAHOMA 
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New Twist in 


Trade with Russia is not going 
to spurt, just on Moscow's bid- 
ding. Deals offered to Western 
businessmen aren’t to be snapped 
up. 

Soviet traders offer to buy 
British cloth, Japanese silk, Ital- 
ian ships, etc. It sounds like a way 
out of hard times. 

What can Russia trade in re- 
turn? That's the catch. There may 
be a few sales, but mostly it 
looks like a “‘cold war’ trick. 


LONDON 

Soviet Russia is out with a new 
scheme to divide the U.S. and its al- 
lies of the West. It is a trade scheme 
designed to appeal to businessmen 
the world over and it shows real signs 
of catching hold in Great Britain and 
elsewhere. 

A trade deal with the free world 
amounting to 10 billion dollars in three 
years has been offered by a Russian 
spokesman. At a trade conference in Mos- 
cow, a Soviet delegate said that Russia 
alone would buy 1.6 billion yearly, mak- 
ing two-way trade of twice that. 





BRITISH TEXTILES . . FOR... RUSSIAN GRAIN? 
The Soviet timing is shrewd, well chosen 


Russia’s Latest Scheme: 










‘Cold War’ 


The Russian timing is shrewd, well : 
chosen. British, Japanese, German and § 
Italian businessmen are in cutthroat 
competition, trying to sell consumer § 
goods. Buying is slow. Unemployment, § 
in some industries, is rising. Along 
comes Russia with an offer to buy sur- ‘ 
plus textiles, unsold machinery, other 
products that are piling up for want of 
markets. 

Rising to the bait, Western bus- 
nessmen, many of them, are nibbling. 

In Britain, textile manufacturers rushed 
cables to Moscow asking details. In Lon- 
don’s Hyde Park and on the street cor- 
ners of textile towns in Lancashire, soap- 
box orators are telling jobless Britons 
that, if Britain does business with Rus- 
sia, there will be jobs for all. With 100- 
000 out of work in the British textile in- 
dustry, the idea of more jobs has a big 
appeal. . 

In Italy’s shipbuilding capital of Genoa f) 
it was big news when a Russian delegate }) 
in Moscow announced that Russia was 
prepared to place large orders for ships |) 
in Genoa. The Russian said these orders 
would double the number of ships Italy 
now is building. To the Italian w- 
employed, over 2 million strong, this 
sounded like good news. 

French businessmen, hard put to find | 
markets for their textiles and other manv- 
factured goods, were told in Moscow that |) 
Russia would buy these goods in ex 
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Barrel-Type Design Helps 
Kansas City Power & Light Company 
Cut Maintenance, Keep Rates Low 


HIS is one of four Allis-Chalmers boiler 
feed pumps new Hawthorn 
Steam Electric Station of the Kansas City 
Power & Light Company. Three more are 
scheduled for operation when the present 
expansion is completed. 
The pumps force water into boilers 
(against a pressure of 1600 lbs. per square 
inch) where it is converted into steam to 


in the 


drive the electric generators. 

Their rugged barrel-type design simpli- 
fies service and maintenance—makes these 
pumps safe and efficient at the extreme 
pressures of modern power systems. 

These Allis-Chalmers pumps are impor- 
tant links in the highly efhcient generating 
cycle which Kansas City Power & Light 
Company uses to keep electric rates low. 





Allis-Chalmers 
Makes Machinery to Help 
People Produce More— 
Have More— 

Enjoy More Leisure Time— 
LIVE BETTER! 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. — PITTSBURGH, PA.— NORWOOD, OHIO — BOSTON, MASS. —TERRE HAUTE, IND.—MONTIRCAL, P. Q.— ST. THOMAS, ONT. 





































































TIGERCAT 


HELLCAT 








WILDCAT 





NEW “CAT” IN THE SKY 


Now the COUGAR, a sleek, swept-wing successor 

to the battle proved PANTHER, takes its place ina 

long line of famous Grumman fighters. Rugged- 

ness and reliability are inherent in this newest 
og turbo-jet. These are traditional Grumman char- 
acteristics that Navy and Marine pilots have 
used to advantage since early World War II days 
when WILDCATS were clawing Jap Zeros. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


v ~ Contractors to the Armed Forces 
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change for grain, timber, coal, asbestos 9 4, 
and other items. 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Austria, 9 jj 
many other countries were mentioned by 
name in the Russian offer. Even the U.S. 
Russia's main rival in the “cold war,” is 9 
told that Russia wants to buy 1.25 bij. 








lion dollars’ worth of goods in the next th 
three years. That would be an average of \ 
four times the amount Russia bought : 
from the U.S. before*“cold war” cut <i 
down U.S.-Russian trade to a trickle. " 
At Moscow, in an “unofficial,” trade su 
conference at which Western delegates th 
represented only themselves, not their it 
governments, Russia posed as the cham. | 
pion of free trade, ready to bail the free in 
countries out of their trade difficulties by fo 
buying the goods they could not sell to i 
one another. zr 


Actually, no firm deals were made in 9}; 
Moscow. The various delegations made § jy 














—Bristol from Black Star 
SILK FROM JAPAN— 
Big deals may go glimmering... 





“agreements,” useless unless approved by ite 
governments, to try to do business. But an 
amounts, in terms of Russia’s billion-dol- the 
lar offers, were small. , in 

What Russia is doing is giving a new B pa 
twist to “cold war,” seeking allies among J ma 
Western businessmen and unemployed 
workers, looking for solutions to the prob- the 
lems of managing a Communist empire. all 

Russia’s problem is simply this: Ol 

The Russian empire is a ramshackle tot 
affair, not self-sufficient, hard up for tha 
many things. A trade boycott from the wo 
West is hurting, adding to the empire's pay 
troubles. Russia, as the master, is drain- tro 
ing East Germany, Poland, Czechoslo- ! 
vakia, Hungary and China, all the satel- J tec 
lites. exp 

But Russia is not able to supply the f bo 
consumer goods, raw materials and capl- mo 
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tal goods that the satellite countries want 
i, return. Living standards in the satel- 
lite countries, as a result, are low and 
drifting lower. Unrest and resistance to 
Russia lie under the surface, threatening 
to rise. 

Russia’s scheme for a solution to 
this supply problem is emerging from the 
Moscow trade conference. 

As bait, Russia offers markets for the 
surplus products of the West. Russia is 
suggesting that the Western countries 
supply the Russian empire with the goods 
that Russia cannot supply. For Russia, 
it's a happy solution, if it works. 

The catch, as U.S. officials are point- 
ing out, lies in Russia’s capacity to pay 
for all this new trade. 

What Russia offers in payment are the 
same exports with which the Russians 
have always sought to trade—mainly 
timber, wheat, furs and some ores, with 





—Sovfoto 


—COAL FROM RUSSIA 
... after the propaganda value declines 


items such as petroleum products, flax 
and herring in smaller quantities. But 
these Russian exports are not available 
inanything like the quantities needed to 
pay for the purchases Russia talks of 
making in the free world. 

Timber and wheat, for example, are 
the top items in Russia’s exports. In 1950, 
ill Russian exports of these two items to 
countries outside the Russian empire 
totaled 150 million dollars. That is less 
than 10 per cent of the amount they 
would need to export if they were to 
pay for what they now propose to buy 
fom the Western world. 

Western trade experts, examining the 
record of Russian production and Russian 
*xports, are guessing that Russia, in a 

mM year, could export to the West no 
more than 520 million dollars’ worth of 
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‘Isn’t it time YOUR business 





enjoyed these savings, too? 


| Savings to stevedore op- 
| erations — With fast, 
| high, safe lifting 


Savings to the chemical 
industry — Safely han- 
dling drums and carboys 





e Time lost in bringing YALE 
Gas Truck Savings to your busi- 
ness is money lost. For YALE 
Gas Trucks can cut up to 75% 
off your materials handling costs 
... Save even more in reduced 
maintenance costs and produc- 
tion stoppages. 









LE & TOWNE 


















Savings to the paper in- 
dustry — Moving bulky 
paper rolls 





Exclusive YALE Gas Truck Features Cut Materials 
Handling Costs ...and Maintenance Costs, too 


Find out now how YALE Gas 
Trucks’ exclusive features re- 
duce your bills for breakdown 
and wear in transmission, drive, 
steering assembly —every work- 
ing part of the truck. Call your 
YALE Representative—or 
mail the coupon below. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 




















1 
YALE is a registered trade mark of 

I The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Dept. 524 | 
| Roosevelt Blvd.& Haldeman Ave., Phila. 15,Pa. | 
| How can YALE Industrial Gas Trucks do more—save more—for me? | 
] ( ) Please have your local representative call ( ) Please send free detailed literature | 
; liaitaine I 
| Name Title. | 
| Street. City State. | 
| In Canada write: The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., St. Catharines, Ont. | 
Nsw ns smash stench cin ei hima i an te cle = ee 


YALE ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS « YALE WORKSAVERS « YALE HAND TRUCKS « YALE HAND ‘AND ELECTRIC HOISTS 
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A PLACE IN YOUR PLANS 


When industrialists sit down to chart plans for the future, 
Alan Wood Steel Company often comes into the picture. 
They are interested in the full range and high quality of Alan 
Wood’s current line of special steels. They know that Alan 
Wood is planning still greater emphasis in this field. 

= These forward-looking industrialists are right! Because of 
this, Alan Wood is already working on a program to expand 
its development of steel specialities. Iron ore mines are being 
modernized. Engineers have redesigned ovens and furnaces. 
The new 30-inch hot rolled strip mill installed in 1950 is 
already producing far above expected tonnage. All will pro- 
vide enlarged opportunities for metallurgical research and 
for an even greater variety of special steels. This is the 


Alan Wood way of serving American industry. 


ALAN WOOD 
STEEL COMPANY 


Established 1826 « 126th Year 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 





* Scale model of new automobile body plant helps in planning production methods. 
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grain, timber and all other items. That’s 
less than one third of the amount of goods 
Russia now offers to buy from the West, 

Experience in trading with Russia is 
leading Western governments to be wary 
of the new offer. ; 

India, beset by famine last year, 
snapped up a Russian offer to deliver 
500,000 tons of grain. Soviet propaganda 
made much of Russia’s “charity.” The 
Indian Government was told that prices 
would be under world prices. But the 
Russians finally contracted to sell India 
only 100,000 tons of grain and delivered 
only 50,000 tons. Prices asked by Rursia 
were so much above world prices that 
the Indian Government finally canceled 
the rest of the contract. 

Italy and Norway both tried to buy the 
grain the Russians offered them this year. 
The Italian Government was encouraged 
to ask for 200,000 tons, but got a contract 





—Wide World 
ITALY CAN BUILD SHIPS— 
...the West is wary 


for only 110,000. Norway wanted 100,- 
000 tons and got only a promise of 
50,000. Deliveries, so far, are not com- 
plete. 

Temptation, for Western allies of 
the U.S., remains great. At Moscow, the 
British businessmen who went to the 
conference on their own were wined, 
dined and overwhelmed with. statistics 
on the amount of orders Russia and 
its Communist allies could give them 
if only the British Government were rea- 
sonable. 

A Chinese delegation of Communist of- 
ficials, for example, said China would 
buy from Britain 9.8 million dollars 
worth of textiles, the same amount In 
metals and some 8.4 million dollars 
worth of chemical products. 

British warehouses in Hong Kong are 
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filled with textiles that British salesmen 
have tried to sell Chinese Communists 
for two years without success. But 100,- 
000 British textile workers are jobless. 
So the British delegates agreed to do their 
best to get the deal through. 

Back in Britain, officials of the Board of 
Trade take a dim view of the Communist 
offer. They want to know just what 
metals and what chemicals are wanted by 
China. They also want to know just what 
the Chinese Communists offer in ex- 
change. They are saying that the deal is 
a propaganda move, not likely to result 
in actual deliveries of goods. 

What to expect from the bold talk 
of trade in Moscow, as U.S. officials 
see it, is a gradual paring down of Rus- 
sian offers as the propaganda value of the 
scheme wears off. 

Token deals, relatively small pur- 
chases of British textiles, Japanese silks, 
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—RUSSIA HAS THE TIMBER 
...the bait is tempting 


consumer goods from Western Europe, 
may go through. 

Big deals, of the billion-dollar variety 
mentioned in Moscow, are not in sight. 
Western governments are not likely to 
tisk the loss of U.S. aid and U.S. trade 
by selling strategic materials, machine 
ols, arms and the like to Communists 
in tie-in sales with consumer goods. 
Western governments will also want, in 
teturn, exports that the Communists can- 
hot supply. 

For Russia and the Communists of its 
empire, however, the offer of trade, care- 
fully aimed at certain depressed __ in- 
dustries in the West, serves as a propa- 
ganda instrument to divide the U.S. and 
its allies. And, eventually, Russia may 
get some consumer goods for the empire 
the Russians cannot supply. 
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What does a 


“widow business” 


make? 


It makes trouble. Suddenly and unexpectedly. 


When a partner in a business dies, his death can often result in 
costly complications. Involved tax problems — estate settlements — 
unwanted partners — even forced liquidation. These are the unex- 
pected dangers that catch a business unprepared. Too often they bury 
it as another tragic “widow business.” 

Could your company counter sudden death? There’s only one 
way to be sure. And that’s with a properly planned insurance program. 
Simple, complete protection is offered by any of the four basic “Busi- 
ness Security Plans” outlined below. They show you how you can: 

1 avoid forced liquidation or reorganization 

2 maintain control by surviving partners 

3 set up emergency reserves, assure firm credit 
4 acquire deceased’s holdings, on set terms 

5 settle estate taxes, on known valuation 


These are tried and tested methods, arrived at by wide and actual 
experience. Trained staffs are ready in every New England Mutual 
office to discuss with you, your attorney and the trust officer of your 
bank, a plan especially suited to your needs. Call without obligation. 
Or mail this coupon direct to Boston. 


tke NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL Life Insurance Company of Boston 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA —1835 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL = Send me, without cost or obligation, y 


your “Business Security Plan” 
P. O. Box 333-U 








for the type of situation indicated: () Key Man 
Boston 17, Mass. i S - oe ; os - 
(] Sole Proprietorship [] Partnership [J Close Corporation 
Name_ 
Company 
Address 
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Doctors Get a Sample 
Of Health-Plan Troubles 


Low-cost medical care, Califor- 
nia style, is having its troubles, 
too. Bad spots show up in the 
privately operated system. 

A few doctors, padding bills, 
are upsetting the doctors’ own 
plan for providing health service 
to those who can’t afford top fees. 

Now the whole program is 
caught up in the argument for or 
against health insurance under 
Government supervision. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

The doctors of California are learn- 
ing some of the problems that go with 
any organized medical plan aimed at 
assuring health service for all. They 
are finding that in their own pioneer 
program to provide low-cost medical 
care for Californians there is evidence 
of dishonesty and chiseling on the part 
of both doctors and patients. 

Signs of wrongdoing in the doctors’ 
own California Physicians Service in- 
volve only 2 per cent of the par- 
ticipating doctors, but they are at- 
tracting attention now because of 
political pressure in the State to 
set up some form of State-sup- 
ported and directed medical-care 
program. Governor Earl Warren 
favors some such plan. 

Private plan. The California 
Physicians Service is the system de- 
vised by the doctors to furnish med- 
ical care for low-income families 
through a private, rather than pub- 
lic, health program. 

It was set up back in 1939 as 
the answer to political proposals 
for a State medical-care system. It 
now serves 800,000 Californians 
who subscribe to the service for a 
relatively low annual fee. Patients 
who come under the plan are free 
to pick their own doctors from 
among the 11,000 members of the 
California Medical Association who 
participate in the Physicians Serv- 
ice. The doctor cares for the patient, 
then collects his fee from the Phy- 
sicians Service. 

Suddenly, on investigation, the 
Medical Association finds that a 
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small percentage of the doctors have been 
padding claims, charging for services 
not performed and using other devices 
to get more than they are entitled to out 
of the medical program. As a result, the 
honest doctors—98 per cent of all those 
participating—have been getting less than 
they otherwise would receive. 

Trouble in the service apparently goes 
back to the fees set up by the Medical 
Association for doctors who are called 
upon to take care of Physicians Service 
patients. The fees are based on an aver- 
age of the charges made by doctors for 
handling private patients. One result has 
been that city doctors often find they 
are paid less by the Physicians Service 
than they can expect from private prac- 
tice. 

These samples show what a doctor is 
paid for taking care of a patient under 
the Physicians Service plan: 

A tonsillectomy for anyone over 
15 years of age is $75, of which $60 
goes to the surgeon and $15 to the 
anesthetist. 

An appendectomy fee is $165. 

A hysterectomy costs a minimum 
of $195, of which $150 goes to the 
surgeon, $20 to the assistant surgeon 
and $25 to the anesthetist. 


—Ewing Galloway 


THE DOCTOR’S BILL 
a minority touched off an issue 


Such medical care is open to Cali- 
fornians through the Physicians Service 
if their family income does not exceed 
$4,200 a vear. Membership in the Serv- 
ice costs patients as little as $2.30 a 
month for a single person. 

Many doctors point out that fees have 
not been going up as rapidly as their 
costs. Most of the padded claims appar- 
ently have developed from a few doctors’ 
trying to get what they think their sery- 
ices are worth. 

Overcharges of all sorts tumed up 
when the Medical Association made a 
study on its own to see how the Physi- 
cians Service plan was working out. 

Some doctors were billing the Service 
for surgery never performed, and send- 
ing in statements for fictitious office calls, 
One doctor was charging the Service for 
three calls daily on a hospital patient. 
Another said he treated a pneumonia 
patient every day for three months. 

Some doctors have collected for per- 
forming major operations when, actual- 
ly, only minor surgery was involved, 
Others have billed the Service for X-ray 
and laboratory examinations that never 
took place. 

Recently, because of the disclosure of 
fraudulent claims, the Physicians Service 
has sent letters to patients of doctors who 
submitted large bills to find out if the 
patients actually were treated at the 
time claimed and if they received the 
same treatment as that listed by the doe- 
tors in their bills to the Service. But a 
few cases have turned up where patients 
themselves tried to cash in on the Service 
by promising doctors they would 
back up illegal claims for medical 
service if the doctors would split 
their fees with the patients. 

Because of the low fees, plus the 
recently discovered frauds _prac- 
ticed by a few physicians, some 
doctor members of the Physicians 
Service are on the verge of pulling 
out of the plan. A few of them 
argue it might be better to close 
down the system and forget the 
whole thing. 

A State plan? Most members 
of the Medical Association feel, 
however, that, if the private system 
fails, pressure will be renewed for 
a State-controlled plan—whether it 
be minimum regulations for private 
health services or an out-and-out 
socialized-medicine program. 

As a result, the California Medi- 
cal Association is giving the Physi- 
cians Service a thorough going over 
to correct the bad spots that have 
developed in the system. Mean- 
while, the doctors are learning at 
first hand some of the problems that 
can go with any organized program 
for general medical care. 
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* DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES « ELECTRICAL MACHINERY * PUMPS « SCALES 
HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT RAIL CARS * FARM MACHINERY * MAGNETOS 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Ill. 








“We are saving *100,000 a year...using | 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION OF MILWAUKEE manufactured 36.4% of all carburetor-type internal 
combustion engines produced in 1950 within this company’s horsepower range, except automotive 
and aircraft. (Based on U. S. Bureau of Census statistics as reported by 41 engine manufacturers.) 


Above are a few examples of Wisconsin-powered 


"The outside accounting firm we retain 

informs us that our National -Account— 

ing Machines, which cost $60,000, 

are saving us over $100,000 a year. 
"The savings exceed the predictions 

of these nationally—known auditors 

and thqse of the National represen- 

tatives. All of our accounting 

department heads confirm these savings, 

and report stepped-up efficiency. 


equipment, used throughout the world. 


"Our NCR machines handle our 
Payroll, Labor Distribution, 
Quarterly Social Security Reports, 
Production & Material Control, General 
Accounting (Receivables, Payables, 
Aged Account Analysis, etc.) and 
Order Board Analysis of unfilled 
orders by Customers, Types of Motors, 
and by Schedule Dates of Shipments. 


"Three:days after installation, 


our own operators had learned 
the machines, and the system 
was functioning smoothly. 
Obviously, we are 

well pleased." 


A. ‘ President, B 


Wisconsin Motor Corporation 





? Nationals that cost *60,000!” 


y, id's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines" 
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Payroll-Accounting Machine, repaid 
its cost in less than 8 months. 


Rr 
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National Class 31 repaid its 
cost in less than a year, continues 
a handsome annual return in savings. 











This saving is another example of profitable Such savings are due to a combination of 
‘pital investments cited in this series of re- _ time-and-effort-saving features found only on 
“it advertisements, showing how National National Accounting Machines. On some 
Yslems reduced accounting costs for such jobs, they do as much as % of the work auto- 
pmpanies as Southern Railway, American matically. 

Airlines, The hn Company, Merchants Let our local National representative .... 
y National Bank of Indianapolis, and others. a trained systems analyst . . . . show what 
§'A brochure of these advertisements will be — you can save with a National System designed 


Pn 
Sent 


you on request. ) to fit your needs. 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 














Years most beautiful cars 


powered to out-perform them all / 
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NEW HUDSON HORNET FOUR-DOOR SEDAN IN HUDSON-AIRE HARDTOP STYLING 


See Hudson-Aire Hardtop Styling — 


try championship performance in the fabulous 


HUDSON HORNET 


Ox: glance tells you Hudson for 
52 is the most glamorous car on 
the road... a short drive proves it 
has no equal for performance! 
Inspired new Hudson-Aire Hardtop 
Stvling—the newest look in motor 
cars, now available for the first time 
at standard sedan and coupe prices 
—teams up with Hudson’s famous 
high-compression power to give you 
the driving thrill of a lifetime. 
Take the wheel of the 
ITudson Hornet—sample the surging 
might of Miracle H1-Power from 
the sensational H-145 engine. 


fabulous 


Or, try the new Hudson Wasp with 
its power-charged H-127 engine 

See your Iludson dealer, or es 
him to bring a new Hudson to your 
door without obligation. 


OVERDRIVE or HYDRA-MATIC DRIVE and 
SOLEX (anti-g slare, tinted) Safety Glass 
available for all °52 Hudsons at extra cost. 





Hudson -Aire Hardtop Styling af standard sedan and coupe price 
e Cc 


and its new, lower-priced 
running mate, the spectacular 


HUDSON WASP 


ao 
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HUDSON WASP TWO-DOOR BROUGHAM IN HUDSON-AIRE HARDTOP STYLING 
Four great Hudson series for °52, including the brilliant new Com- 
modore Eight and Six—the thrifty new Pacemaker, priced from 


near the lowest. Every Hudson has exclusive “step-down” design. 


trim and other specifieations and accessor ubject to change without notice 
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MORE BABIES—MORE BUSINESS 


Births. Keep Rising Despite Marriage Slump 


Sharp drop in marriages is 
raising questions about U. S. pop- 
ulation. Are we about to stop 
growing? 

Not at all. Despite slump in 
marriages, births keep going up. 
There'll be a record number of 
babies born again this year. 

Trend is toward fewer but big- 
ger families. The baby boom is 
to keep the population boom 


Another record baby crop is in 
sight for 1952. A steady rise in births 
is going on in the face of a declining 
number of new marriages. 

Babies born this year are expected to 
number about 3.9 million. This will be a 
record. Yet marriages in 1952 are ex- 
pected to total only 1.5 million. This 
will be 1.1 million fewer than in the 
peak year of 1945, and 100,000 fewer 
than last year. 

Families with children, these figures 
suggest, are growing larger. At the same 
time, childless households are increasing, 
mainly because of the growing number 
of old people. 

The trend in vears-before the last war 
was toward smaller and smaller families. 
Where four or five children had been 
normal once, more and more families 


tended toward a two-child standard in 
the 1920s and 1930s. 

Now the pendulum is swinging back 
toward larger families. This trend is 
favored by two developments: Young 
people are marrying earlier, and they are 
having the first child sooner. 

The result is increased chances for 
young families to have additional chil- 
dren, as years go by. An increase in the 
average size of families appears certain, 
but how big the increase will be is still 
to be seen. 

The swing toward larger families is a 
significant population change. It will off- 
set to a degree the decline in marriages, 
as far as business is concerned. With a 
high birth rate and larger families, there 
will be need for larger homes, more cars, 
more family-style resorts, etc. 

_Growing market, Enormous and un- 
expected population growth, however, 
remains the most important consequence 
of the baby boom. Population experts 
thought the postwar upsurge in births 
would end quickly. Instead it keeps go- 
ing on. Last year, the number of births 
reached an all-time high of 3.8 million, 
and no end is in sight. 

The baby boom has been,so large and 
so fast that the country still has trouble 
adjusting its thinking. In six years, about 
22 million children have been added to 
the population. That almost equals the 
entire population of the U.S. in 1850. It 
is half the population of Great Britain. 

In numbers of consumers, the postwar 
children represent a*market equal to the 


| Bigger Families: Postwar Baby Boom Keeps Going 


11 Mountain and Pacific. States, plus 
Louisiana. That new market has ap- 
peared in only 312 weeks. In the same 
period, the net population growth—births 
minus deaths—has totaled about 13 mil- 
lion. Never before—not even in the hey- 
day of immigration, has the U.S. grown 
so fast. 

In 1952, barring the unexpected, a 
new market equivalent to the population 
of Indiana will be presented to industry. 
That will be the effect of the 3.9 million 
births estimated for this year. These will 
bring to nearly 26 million the new chil- 
dren gained by the nation since World 
War II. They must be fed, housed, 
clothed, educated, and given all the other 
goods and services they require. Their 
vast number guarantees, too, another 
population spurt in about 20 years as 
they reach marrying age. 

A new stage in the postwar popula- 
tion development now is beginning. The 
boom in formation of new families is 
over, for awhile. Marriages and new- 
family numbers are due to stay rather 
low for a few years, because fewer people 
are reaching marriage age, a result of low 
birth rates in the 1930s. 

The marriage decline probably will be 
extra steep in 1952. The Korean war 
caused many youths to rush to the altar 
last year, when they ordinarily would 
have waited until this year. But the baby 
boom, and big population growth appar- 
ently are going right on as young families 
expand. That is an important clue to basic 
business planning for the future. 
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. helps Lion pur 


Growing Power 
back into Americas Sor! 


Down in the heart of Arkansas is a vast 
building housing what is believed to be 
the largest concentration of gas-driven 
horsepower under one roof in the world. 


Night and day, the air vibrates and the 
ground shakes with the roar of 62 tre- 
mendous engines— powering giant 
pumps, mammoth compressors and huge 
electric generators. All of this mighty 
equipment is at work at one of the 
world’s most urgent tasks—producing 
the nitrogen fertilizer materials badly 
needed to enrich our country’s crop- 


lands. Here, Lion employs air, water and 
natural gas to harness nitrogen and make 
it serve mankind as high-quality, low- 
cost fertilizer. 


But that’s only one example of how Lion 
petro-chemistry makes the most of petroleum. 
There are now more than 60 Lion petro- 
leum and chemical products, including 
such diverse specialties as roofing asphalts 
and rust preventives, as well as gasoline 
and motor oils. In meeting widespread 
and growing demands, they are helping to 
build an even greater future for Lion Oil. 


Keep Your Eye On LION OIL COMPANY 5: derado, Arkansas 


A Leader in the Exciting Petro-Chemical Field ... More Than 60 Petroleum 
and Chemical Products for Transportation, Industry and Agriculture. 
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>> At a time when the U.S. is being urged by a Justice of the Supreme Court 

to export revolutions as well as dollars to world's undeveloped areas..... 
Revolution in Bolivia makes the second in a month among U.S. neighbors. 
Revolution in Tunisia has to be put down by French troops and martial law. 








Warfare, with revolutionary overtones, is routine these days in Britain's 
Malaya, in France's Indo-China. Civil war is possible in South Africa, member 
of the British Commonwealth. Revolutionary situations are ripening in Egypt, 
Iran, in many another part of the Middle East, Africa, Asia, Latin America. 

So, advice to U.S. to stir up more revolutions is not exactly welcomed by 
America's allies who are already having trouble sitting on the lid. 








>> But, as Justice William 0. Douglas of the U.S. Supreme Court sees it..... 

Peasants' revolts ought to be encouraged by the U.S. in places like Iran 
and Egypt. Technical aid, under U.S. Point Four program, isn't enough. 

The Douglas reasoning: Many of these undeveloped countries are feudalistic, 
plagued with filth and hunger, about where Europe was 900 years ago. Even if 
U.S. technicians come in and reduce infant mortality, now so bad that eight of 
every 10 infants die before their first birthday, this just means more mouths 
to feed. Or if U.S. aid increases crop yields, and stops there, the people who 
profit are the rich landlords, not the 99 per cent who till the soil. 











>> What U.S. must do, according to Justice Douglas, is to support the native 
revolutionists against the rich landlords. Drastic land reforms, giving peas- 
ants a chance to own the land they operate, are to be encouraged. Voting rights 
are to be insisted upon so the masses can have a voice in government. 

Justice Douglas sees Premier Mossadegh of Iran as the kind of leader the 
U.S. ought to Support. But, where feudal bosses rule, and resist reforms, the 
Justice advises the U.S. to stay out, withholding aid and co-operation. 

If U.S., through its Point Four program, merely stabilizes feudal rule, 
neither the feudal area nor the U.S. is likely to gain. Instead: 

U.S.-sponsored revolutions are to Justice Douglas the surest way to keep 
the world's undeveloped areas from falling into the hands of the Communists. 

















>> What is not clear to people outside the U.S., however, is whether Justice 
Douglas is speaking for the U.S. Supreme Court, the U.S. Government, or just for 
himself. Not many people in the Middle East know for sure the relationship of a 
Supreme Court Justice, on or off the bench, to U.S. foreign policy. 

Justice Douglas, to many in the Middle East and Asia, is recalled as a high 
U.S. official who has traveled, climbed mountains and written about their part of 
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the world quite extensively. Many Middle Easterners like what the Justice has 





to say. Many government officials, in Cairo, Paris, London, Washington, do not. 
As it is, U.S. aims in the Middle East, North Africa, Asia are hard for 
people in these areas to pin down. The Douglas remarks, talking up revolution, 





are to result in still more uncertainty as to what the U.S. is really up to. 


>> U.S. officials aren't talking revolution in hot, spots like Tunisia, Egypt 
or Iran. Policy is to avoid upsetting British and French applecarts. 
In Tunisia: U.S. officials sometimes Sympathize with nationalist feelings 
of Tunisians, admit the U.S. advocates self-government, criticize the French for 
military rule, but refrain from Supporting Tunisians plea in United Nations. 





U.S. has bomber bases in nearby Morocco, has to support France as an ally. 

In Egypt: U.S. wants a Middle East command set up to include Suez Canal 
and Egypt before British troops are withdrawn. So U.S., while hoping for a deal 
between Britain and Egypt, is on Britain's side, wants no more Cairo riots. 

In Iran: U.S. has come around to the British view that you can't do much 
business with Premier Mossadegh, despite Justice Douglas's praise of him. But 
U.S. wants no revolution in Iran either, for fear Communists might ride in. 

Difficulty is, you can't always tell how a revolution will turn out. 


>> Revolutions in Latin America embarrass the U.S. in European capitals and 
raise questions about the ability of-the U.S., while rather free with advice to 
Europeans, to keep order in its own section of the world. 
Revolt in Bolivia comes very soon after the quick capture of the Cuban 
Government by Maj. Gen. Fulgencio Batista in a 77-minute revolution. 
More trouble in Bolivia is to be expected. Crushing of one revolt still 








leaves a revolutionary situation. Tin earnings, normally the main source of 





essential imports for Bolivia, have been at a minimum for 10 months, awaiting 
U.S.-Bolivian agreement on price. Agreement has still to be negotiated. In 
the meantime, Bolivia is short of food, Short of other things earned by tin. 
Bolivia's voters, at the same time, are still getting along without an 
elected government. Rule is by a military group that abolished the Congress a 
year ago and took charge when no presidential candidate got a clear majority. 
Pressure from voters, from hungry tin miners can therefore be expected to 
keep up. Failure of one revolt probably means another attempt before long. 





U.S. nroblem, instead of stirring up revolutions abroad as Justice Douglas 
Suggests, may be how to prevent a few inside the Western Hemisphere. 


>> In London, the war in Indo-China suddenly looks more important than it did. 

Reason is not any significant change in the war itself. Explanation is a 
fresh realization that British interests, sooner or later, may be in jeopardy. 

Tendency h2d been to see Indo-China as primarily a French worry. But two 
developments now change this view. French talk of truce is one source of worry 
to Britain. Allies' failure to agree on defense is another. 

Truce in Indo-China, British fear, would give Communists the northern half 
of the country. Communists could then go to work on Thailand and Malaya. As it 
is, morale is low in British Malaya, rubber production is down. Without dollar 
earnings from Malaya, future of Britain and sterling area looks almost hopeless. 

New British line favors holding Indo-China at all costs. U.S. idea, warn- 
ing Chinese to stay out or get bombed, may now win some British support. 
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OPEN YOUR MIND TO THIS MODERN 
MIRACLE OF DICTATION ...TIME-MASTER! 


Forget whatever you thought of dictating machines in Start...stop...record... play back... at the touch of 
the past. your thumb. 

Open your mind to today’s invention, fathered by elec- Here at last is the all-purpose dictating machine, un- 
tronics, mothered by plastics, planned for now . .. and rivaled for office, home, and travel use. No taller than a 
tomorrow. king-sized cigarette, it covers just the area of a letterhead. 


No bulk no speaking tube no evlinders no dises TIME-M ASTER’s heart lies in Dictaphone’s exclusive one-time 


nothing old-fashioned about TIME-MASTER. Its tiny micro- 


phone gives you instant, conclusive control of your work. 


recording medium, the red plastic Dictabelt. Mailable, file- 
able, Dictabelt is so inexpensive it’s used once, transcribed, 
and thrown away. 

On Dictabelts your voice comes over crisp... never 
muffled... syllable-clear . . . never blurred. 

TIME-MASTER is the electronic masterpiece of Dictaphone 
Corporation, the industry's pioneer and specialist in pro- 
viding the best in dictating machines, methods, and service. 

This better dictating maghine is already playing an im- 
portant part in the lives of statesmen, leaders of industry, 





and the professions. 


Red plastic Dictabelts, exclusive with TIME-MASTER, make 
possible the simplest, clearest dictation which secretaries To have it play a part in your 
transcribe today! life, send in the coupon now! 
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| DicTAPHONE Corporation, Dept. E-42 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
DI C : APH O N E | Please send me my free copy of “Time Itself” 
| Your Name. 
THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION | ‘ 
TIME-MASTER—The Modern Way to Dictate | aa 
| Street Address. 
“Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation; 4 City & Zone State 

























People of the Week 


‘STEEL CZAR’ SAWYER: He Doesn’t Approve 


Operation of an Industry by the Government 


> Charles Sawyer, much to his own 
surprise, suddenly found himself, on 
April 8, the master of America’s gigantic 
steel industry. As Secretary of Commerce 
Mr. Sawyer was given the job of manag- 
ing, on behalf of the Government, an 
establishment with nearly 700,000 em- 
ployes, an annual pay roll of some 2.5 
billion dollars and a_ steelmaking ca- 
pacity greater than that of all other na- 
tions combined. 

With this post went commensurate 
powers. These powers were assumed by 
President Truman on vague—and hotly 
disputed—grounds, and then handed 
over to Mr. Sawyer to exercise. The 
moves were made as a climax in steel’s 
bitter wage-price dispute with labor and 
the Government, to avoid a paralyzing 
shutdown of some 95 per cent of the 
industry. 

Secretary Sawyer was scarcely pleased 
with the situation. He is a_ pleasant, 
gentle-mannered, very successful lawyer 
and businessman who also has dabbled 
for many vears in Democratic politics. 
But he is a conservative. He is against 
Government regulation of business. The 
situation held possibilities of a conflict 
with Mr. Truman, of Mr. Sawyer’s being 
ordered to do something he, personally, 
would find distasteful. 

The Secretary had made himself quit« 
clear on the point of business controls. 
And he quickly was reminded of one of 
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SEIZURE SYMBOL 


. a general compliance 





-Harris & Ewing 


SECRETARY SAWYER 
. suddenly—700,000 employes 


his statements on that point, made in 
1949 in a speech to top management of 
the steel business. 

“No Government official ever will. o1 
can, run a business as well as a business 
man can do it,” he said then. “It is not 
the intention of the Government to run 
vour business. 

“Contrary to any rumor vou may have 
the Government never intended 
the business of the 
nor even consi lered that 


heard. 
to take over steel] 
United States, 
as a possibility. 

“I meet occasionally both ‘n and out 
of Government those who view lightly 
the effects of some governmental regu- 
lation or rule upon business. I am not of 
that school. | know what toil and worry 
and sacrifice goes into the building of a 
successful business. It is hard to create it: 
it is easy to destroy it. 

“The Government official should hesi- 
tate to force personal 
views upon any part of our business ac- 
tivity.” 

Power. To a man of such views, the 


his 


power claimed by the President and 
transterred to Mr, Sawyer must have 
seemed extreme. Such dictatorial au- 


thority was involved as to leave the pri- 
vate owners of the steel industry and 
other businessmen aghast. Mr. Sawver 
was empowered to: 


Fix wage rates and working conditions 
for the industry; 

Make changes in the industry’s accus- 
tomed, day-to-day way of doing business, 





economic 





including collecting -its bills and spend. 


and, 


ing its money; 


Control the payment of dividends and 
of interest and principal on the obliga. 
tions of the steel companies. 

Steel men were worried, first of all 
lest Mr. Sawyer might attempt to order 
into effect the increased pay and bene. 
fits worked out for steel labor by the 
Wage Stabilization Board, denounced by 
management, and approved by Mr. Tr. 


man and the union. 


Mr. Sawyer tried being conciliatory, 
His own objective obviously was a token 
supervision of the industry with as little 
interference as possible. 
known that, for the time being, wag 
changes would be held in abevance. His 


hope apparently 
management-labor 


was 


that 
negotiations, 


He made it 


continuing 
under 


John R. Steelman, temporary Director of 
Defense Mobilization, would bring an 


agreement, return the 


owners. 


mills to 


their 


For the rest, Mr. Sawyer went through 
the motions of “seizing” the steel mills 
He sent telegrams to some 80 steel com- 


panies notifying them 
They 
follow normal 
dent of each 
operations 


company 


manager on 


of 


the change 


were to resume production and 
procedures. The presi- 


Was appointed 


behalf 


of the 


Government. The companies also were 
told to set up their books in a wav that 


ol 


would keep the period 
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This 1s the Policy. cae OUR POLICY 





It is the aim and desire of the Gustin-Bacon 


mu j usiness , 
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To Manufacture quality products and to render 
the finest service possible to our customers. 


To guard carefully our reputation for fair and eq- 
uitable dealings . . . because we believe reputation is 
never completely earned®..it is always being earned. 


To employ capable and serious-minded personnel 
...the kind of people who want to progress and 
succeed ... who will work together in harmony... 
and who will benefit and develop from the free ex- 


= change of ideas. 


nge 
and 
resi- 
nted ...and this is 
the 
wert ULTRALITE, the 
that 


ment 






To keep our organization free of all Company poli- 
tics... pay good wages... provide opportunity to all 
for promotion .. . and to reward liberally for extra 
effort. 

lo-n-g glass fiber 






ei i ALI AT 
insulation used through- fda 
; V President 
-_ out industry wherever there’s 
a 


a need for effective, economical 


and permanent control of heat, cold and 
A 


sound. Whatever your insulation problem, send your 
inquiry to Gustin-Bacon. 


GUSTIN-BACON MANUFACTURING co. 
210 W. 10th St., Kansas City, Missouri 









and development—our 54th year. 
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Keeping pace with the Nation's industrial requirements through resear 








VV What 


Every Investor 
Should Know 


about his 





Investments... 


[his isn’t al] you should know by any 
means. But we find that any number 
of people have trouble even with these 
fundamental questions about their in- 


vestments. 
For instance... 


® Can you list the stocks you own .. . 
the number of shares . . . the prices 


you paid? And how about bonds? 
, & 
@ Do you know what your investments 


are worth today . what dividends 
they pay . .. whether they return you 
3%, 5%, 7%, or what? 


@ Would you say your program is specu- 
lative, conservative, or a mixture of 


both? Should it be? 

@ Is your investment objective capital 
appreciation, liberal dividends, or pro- 
tection of capital? 


Are you sure the securities you own 
really suit that objective . . . are the 
best that are currently available ’ 


e@ Have you checked during the past six 
months on the performance of these 
companies—their recent financial rec- 
ord, their prospects for the future ? 

If you’re not sure of the answers—and 
want to be—perhaps we can help. 


Our Research Department will be 
glad to review your present invest- 
ments, mail you an orderly, objective, 
and easy-to-read analysis of just what 
your program looks like to us. 

There’s no charge for this service, 
no obligation. 

If you think it might help, simply 
write to—* 


WALTER A. SCHOLL, Investment Inquiries 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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. . . Dilemma ahead if raise in steel pay is ordered} 


operation separate from the days of 
usual activity. 

There was general compliance, while 
steel men fought the President’s order 
in the courts. But at the plants, slowly 
resuming full operation, about the only 
signs of change were American flags 
flying over the mills—this not necessari 
ly a change—and notices of the “sei- 
zure’ by the Government posted at 
entrances. 

Trouble. In Washington, some of Mr. 
Sawyer’s friends were fearful he might 
be heading into trouble. The Secretary's 
obvious reluctance to order in- 
creases into effect would please steel 
management. But there were others to 
be considered. 

The United Steelworkers of America, 
under their veteran leader, Philip Mur 
ray, would not be patient for very long. 
The Steelworkers wanted their raise. 
President Truman was completely on 
their side and had publicly stated his 
vexation at steel management’s attitude 
in the controversy. 

Unless negotiation should lead to a 
settlement, it was regarded as only a 
matter of time before Mr. Sawyer might 
be instructed to order the raise into ef- 
fect. This, of course, could lead to the 
resignation of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. It put Mr. Sawyer on a_ tough 
spot to which he was not altogether ac- 
customed. 

For the most part, Mr. Sawyer’s nearly 
four years as head of the Department 
have been a period of serenity. There 
have been a few difficult assignments. 
Otherwise he has supervised the De- 
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partment’s vast  statistics-gathering or.ff 
ganization, and made speeches 

On speechmaking tours Mr. Sawyer; 
has traveled many thousands of miles. 
given hundreds of addresses. These 
have been aimed at explaining Gover. 
ment attitudes to businessmen. In ad-f 
dition he has brought back to  Presi-f 
dent Truman much valuable information 
on the trend of thinking among business. 
men. 

Mr. Sawver, 65, was born in Cip- 
cinnati, the son of a public-school priv- 
cipal. He attended the schools fF 
and worked his way,. in three years, fi 
through Oberlin College. 

By teaching school, he financed a lay 
degree at the Cincinnati School of Law. 
He wanted to be a newspaperman, and 
on a shoestring bought a small paper. 
but had to give it up. Later, he owned 
as many as 18 newspapers at the same 
time. 

Law practice treated Mr. Sawyer 
well, however. Industry and energy won 
him a partnership in the Cincinnati] 
law firm of Dinsmore, Shohl, Sawyer & 
Dinsmore. “No man ever worked harder 
all his life than I have,” Mr. Sawye 
says. Shrewd investments brought addi- 
tional wealth and directorates in several 
corporations. He also became a_ part 
owner of the Cincinnati National League 
baseball team. 

Politically, he 
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local 


was less successful. 


From 1911 to 1915 he was a member of 
the Cincinnati City Council and in 1933 
and 1934 was Lieutenant Governor of 
Ohio. But in 1915, running for mayor of 
his city, Mr. Sawyer was beaten. He 






















JOHN STEELMAN & SECRETARY SAWYER 


. .. Up to now the Commerce post was reasonably serene 
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Gentle yet sure . . . that’s the secret of Monroe’s 


at ‘ : ; a 
a ‘Velvet Touch” ease of operation, lightest yet most positive keyboard 


action ever engineered into any 









di- adding machine. 

art Lighten your figure load, step up 
production, ease nervous tension 

‘of with Monroes. All operators prefer them. 


Yours will tell you why. 


Glareless, Cushion-topped Keys save 
eyes, nerves, effort 









High Speed Cycling keeps ahead of the 
fastest operator 


Monroe Adding Machine one-hand operation 
with ‘‘Velvet Touch” Keyboard 





Stepped-up Safety Keyboard minimizes 
chances of error 


Many Models, both 8 and 10 columns, 
narrow and wide carriages 
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Wien yx Streamlined Design assures effortless, 
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MONROE 


MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC.—GENERAL OFFICES, ORANGE, N. J. 
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sound hygiene habits and 
of good safety practices 
... each Employers 


Mutuals Industrial 











and welfare of both! This nursing ° 
service is available to our policyholder- 
owners without extra cost; it is a part 
of the Employers Mutuals “teamwork” 


which gives the finest insurance 








EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
soon vou vuna 2 WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities . .. Consult your telephone directory 


$ EmpLovers > 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. 
Fire-Extended Coverage-inland Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 





murTuals 
of WAUSAU 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 





EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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. . . Ambassador, loyalty 
reviewer, Cabinet member 


tried for the Democratic gubernatorial | 
nomination in 1934 but was defeated. | 
He won that nomination in 1938, but | 
lost in the general election. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Sawyer had become 
known in national politics. From 1934 to 
1944, he was Ohio’s Democratic Na- 
tional Committeeman. As a_ generous 
campaign contributor, he was rewarded 
in 1944 with an appointment as Ambas- 
sador to Belgium and Minister to Lux- 
embourg. 

After returning to the United States, 
he served as a member of the Presj- 
dent’s Loyalty Review Board before his 
appointment to the Commerce Depart- 
ment post. 
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-Tatburt tor Seripps-Howard Newspapers 


‘OR DOES IT?’ 


Personally, Mr. Sawyer is gray, round- 
faced, benign. He enjoys people, likes 
to have them around him, but never has 
been part of the inner old-crony circle at 
the White House. He is, however, a mem- 
ber of a number of socially elite clubs 
both in Cincinnati and Washington. 
Usually he is brimming with confidence 
and optimism. 

His customary cheerful spirits, how- 
ever, were considerably dampened by 
the position to which the steel strike led 
him. The conservative Mr. Sawyer had 
become the “Fair Deal’s” czar for the 
steel industry, a man accused of harbor- 
ing socialistic tendencies, of approving 
nationalization of a great segment ol 
American enterprise. 

It all added up to a situation which 
many who knew Mr. Sawyer and the 
circumstances thought would not last 
for long. 
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There is a difference 
in fluorescent lamps 





a... ends of these fluorescent lamps are aluminum. Rough handling doesn’t crack them. 
Cold can’t shrink them enough to make them crack the glass tube. They can be heated 
hot enough to make a tighter seal. They eliminate one reason why fluorescent lamps some- 
times fail before they should. They’re on G-E lamps, of course. This is one of many basic 


differences that make General Electric your best buy in fluorescent lamps, 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 















Why Hire 
Danger? 


Retail Credit Company 
Personnel Selection Reports 


can help your personnel 
department avoid it 


Here’s an example of drinking that meant 
danger to other employees: A Report dis- 
closed an excessive drinker who, although 
rated as a good worker by former em- 
ployers, had demonstrated unusual ability 
to lead fellow employees into hazardous 
drinking and driving after working hours. 


As a step in your employment proced- 
ure, PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS will 
aid your personnel manager in making 
the best choice of employees. All Reports, 
whether favorable or otherwise, provide 
valuable background information and 
confirmation of facts. 


PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS are 
based on the most dependable method of 
investigation — personal interviews by 
skilled investigators, with associates, neigh- 
bors, tradesmen, former employers and 
others. 


For full information and descriptive folder, 
“DO YOU HIRE WITH FULL KNOWLEDGE?” 
please write Home Office... 


Retail Credit Company 


90 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Prompt Service Anywhere in U. S. A., 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico 
Over 3,000 Skilled Investigators 
Files on More Than 23,000,000 Persons 
53 Years of Reporting on Individuals 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





HOW A PRESIDENT CAN 





TAKE OVER PRIVATE BUSINESS 


Can a President take over any busi- 
ness in the United States? 

The answer, given by President Truman, 

in effect is: “Yes, if that business affects 

the national interest.” 


Under what law can Government 

seizure be carried out? 
Seizure of steel mills by President Tru- 
man was not based upon a law. The 
President said that “whereas” a national 
emergency had been proclaimed by him 
in December, 1950, and “whereas” steel 
is indispensable to the production of 
weapons and other materials needed by 
the armed forces and indispensable to 
the maintenance of the economy of the 
United States, “therefore,” by virtue of 
“authority vested in me by the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, and 
as President of the United States and 
Commander in Chief of the armed forces 
of the United States,” it is ordered that 
the steel mills be taken over by the 
Government. 


Is that action legal in absence of an 

act by Congress permitting seizure? 
A court refused to issue a restraining 
order against the President’s action. A 
lower-court judge held that it was very 
questionable whether a court could act 
to stop a President from taking any step 
he wanted to take. 


Does this mean that there is no limit 
to the power of a President? 
That point is not yet settled. The Su- 
preme Court has not ruled on the action 
taken by President Truman in the absence 
of a law. It still is to be determined 
whether the inherent powers in the Presi- 
dency supersede the protections afforded 
private property and private individuals 
by the Constitution of the United States. 


Is there something in the Constitu- 
tion that appears to limit the pow- 
ers of a President? 

Yes, there are restraints. The Constitu- 

tion sets up a Government of limited 

powers. The Fifth Amendment to the 

Constitution provides that the Govern- 

ment cannot deprive anyone of property 

without due process of law. Other re- 
strictions also are placed upon the Gov- 
ernment. 


Do the constitutional provisions lim- 
iting the powers of the President 
mean anything? 

The courts have yet to set out clearly 

whether or not they do in the present 





Precedent for Seizure 
@ Precedent is set for taking over 
of U. S. industry in disputes. 


@ Mr. Truman acts without spe- 
cific authority from Congress. 


@ Courts offer no hindrance to 
seizure by President. 











case. In the past, the courts havé been 
slow to restrain presidential authority in 
times of trouble and emergency. 


Are there protections then? 

Yes. Companies that are hurt can go to 
court. The courts still are open to those 
who sustain injury. Some trucking com- 
panies are now recovering for damages 
growing out of seizure of their lines 
during the last war. It’s the taxpayer, in 
that case, who actually pays. It is pre- 
sumed that steel companies will be per- 
mitted to make claims for damages 
sustained by any illegal actions of the 
President. 


When the President takes over an in- 
dustry, can he run it as he likes? 
Yes, he can, if Mr. Truman’s thesis is 
correct. The President, in an executive 
order, gave the Secretary of Commerce 
sweeping powers in running the seized 
steel plants. The Secretary was told to 
determine and prescribe terms and condi- 
tions of employment under which the 
mills were to be operated. This means 
that the Secretary could fix wages of the 
workers while under Government con- 
trol and could decide whether the recom- 
mendations of the Wage Stabilization 
Board on wages and other matters were 
to be put into effect. He also was given 
an important voice in other matters re- 
lating to running of seized plants. 


Does the old management have a 

part in running a seized industry? 
That’s usually the way. The manage- 
ment conducts day-by-day operations, but 
under supervision of the Government. In 
the steel mills, the Secretary of Com- 
merce was given the veto power over 
many actions of management, even in 
such matters as payment of dividends 
and other expenditures. In outlining the 
rights and obligations of management of 
the steel companies, the Presidents 
executive order said: . except so 
far as the Secretary of Commerce may 
otherwise direct.” 
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all tied up...in poor system 
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en It wasn’t a strait jacket but felt like one Moore Fanfold form. It combines — in 
~ — the office system that kept her and the —_ one _ typing — order, invoice, duplicate 
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Miracle in the Home 


The vacuum tube is working magic in our homes 


When the pianist strikes high “C” that string starts vibrat- 
ing at more than 1,000 times per second—sending its musi- 
cal tone across the room and perhaps across the nation. 
But little tubes in your television set have electrical cur- 
rents vibrating within them at more than 200 million times 


each second! That’s almost beyond imagination, 


FROM WAVES TO PICTURES— It’s these tubes that make 
it possible for your set to receive the invisible television 
waves and convert them into the sound you hear and the 
picture you see. 

One of the secrets of the tubes that perform such mira- 
cles is that they must operate under a high vacuum — as 
nearly nothing as possible. 

HOW TO PRODUCE “NOTHING”’—When the tube is 
being made, all possible air is pumped out and the tube is 
sealed. Then a tiny “getter”—built into the tube—is set off 








to bring us the miracle of television 


by electricity. There is a flash... and any remaining oxy- 
gen is burned up—leaving nothing. 

UCC AND TELEVISION — Producing efficient getters for 
vacuum tubes is only one way in which the people of Union 
Carbide serve the electronics industry. They make ingre- 
dients for stainless steel that goes into picture tubes. chemi- 
cals for synthetic crystals, and plastics for insulation and 
for the cabinets themselves. 

FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 
Write for the 1952 edition of the booklet “Products and Processes” 
which tells how science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, 


CHEMICALS, GASES, and PLASTICS made by Union Carbide. Ask for 
booklet D. 


Unrton CarBiIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET [I] NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include ————— —— 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals e HAYNES STELLITE Alloys « NATIONAL Carbons ¢ ACHESON Electrodes ¢ PYROFAX Gas e EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics e PREST-O-LITE Acetylene ¢ LINDE Oxygen e PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes e SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 











Memo to businessmen: 

Customers have to be sold in 
1952. The public is in a mood to 
shop carefully. Prices are the big 
factor in most fields. 

This survey shows the market 
outlook for consumer goods. 


If people, spend their money in 
1952 as they express their intent to 
spend it, then businessmen can ex- 
pect this: 

New-car sales will fall considerably 
below the 5.1 million sold last year. 

Used cars, however, will have a mar- 
ket fully as big as a year ago. 

Television demand will about equal 
when 5.1 million sets were 
sold. 

Radios, at least the expensive console 
type, will suffer a drop in sales. All told, 
about 6.6 million home radios were sold 
in 1951. 
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Demand to Be 
As High as 
In 1951 
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Demand to Be 
Below That 





TV SETS: Demand is close 
to that of early 1951. 





HARDER SELLING AHEAD 


Survey Shows Buying 


Washing machines will be in smaller 
demand than in 1951. 

Refrigerator sales will 
the 4.1 million sold in 1951. 

More than a million families intend to 
buy or build new homes in 1952. This is 
as many as last year. 

Intentions of families with regard 
to spending and saving are sampled each 
year by the Survey Research Center ot 
the University of Michigan, acting for 
the Federal Reserve Board. In past years, 
these surveys have proved reasonably ac- 
curate guides to buying plans. From the 
latest survey, now complete, it is possi- 
ble to draw some broad conclusions on 
the outlook for consumer spending and 
investing in 1952. 

Buying attitude of the general public 
is definitely more cautious than a year 
ago, and is expected to continue more 
cautious. That, broadly, is the conclusion 


drop below 


that stands out from the sampling ot 
family plans. 
Consumers, 


“highly 


have become 
more so than 


as a group, 
price conscious,” 


How the Market Shapes Up for 1952 





Will Lag, Savings Rise 


in any of the preceding six sampling sur- 
veys. 

A large number of consumers, more 
than in 1951, told interviewers that they 
could not afford to buy cars, appliances 
and other high-priced goods in 1952. 

Thirty-three per cent of U.S. families 
are making as much money now as they 
made a year ago, and 40 per cent are 
making more. 

Still, the majority of those who ex- 
pressed themselves one way or the other 
think they are worse off financially than 
they were in early 1951. That’s because 
of high prices and high taxes. 

For every consumer who expects a 
drop in income during 1952, four expect 
increases. About one out of every three, 
however, thinks his income will not keep 
pace with prices this vear. 

Relatively few, when interviewed early 
in the year, expected prices to come down 
during 1952. Six out of every 10 con- 
sumers thought that prices would go 
higher. About the same number consid- 
ered 1952 a bad year to make major pur- 
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USED CARS: As many plan 


to buy this year as last. 
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REFRIGERATORS: Market is 


smaller than a year ago. 
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WASHING MACHINES: 
Demand is below 1951. 





NEW CARS: Market is 


off from last year. 


HOUSES: Demand is about 


the same as a year ago. 











RADIOS: Fewer people 
plan to buy this year. 








HB Six out of 10 consumers think this is a bad time to buy. [J Four consumers expect more income in 1952 to 
every one expecting less. [Mf Most people, even so, feel worse off now than a year ago because of higher prices, 
taxes. a People expect to save in 1952 at a rate as high as in late 1951. [J Common stocks and real estate are not 
gaining in popularity as investments. [J Most people with savings bonds about to mature plan to reinvest in bonds. 
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It’s hard to prevent these from happening... 








































... but your insurance agent 


can save you from the consequences ! 
Your American Surety agent has a ee: - 
single policy that reimburses you Mets 


for loss of money and securities due 





to Dishonesty, Destruction or Dis- 
appearance...on or off your prem- 
ises. And, he can fit this “3—D” 


Policy to the exact needs of your 





business. 


For the best in protection— 


call your American Surety Agent. 


AMERICAN SURETY 


memes COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
FIDELITY -“ SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
AVIATION INSURANCE THROUGH UNITED STATES AVIATION UNDERWRITERS, INC. 





Special Report 














. . » Public well stocked 
since scare buying of ‘51 


chases. Only half as many thought that 
1952 would be a good year to. buy. 

Sales resistance runs high. Pring. 
pal reason: high prices. 

But there are other factors that help | 
to explain why the average consumer js 
not so eager to buy now as a year ago, 

The fear of shortages, which sent peo. 
ple scurrying for goods in early 195]. 
has about disappeared. 

Consumers, generally speaking, are not 
inclined to get panicky over the prospect 
of higher prices, even though most peo- 
ple expect some further increase in prices 
this year. 

The public, as noted by FRB’s sum. 
mary of the survey results, has been “un. 





—Castens 


HOUSE HUNTERS 
...no sign of a letup 





usually well stocked” with cars, appli- § 
ances and other durable goods since the f 
buying splurge of early 1951. 

By the time that period of scare buy- 
ing ended, there were half again as man) 
cars on the road as in 1945. The numbet 
of major household appliances in use had 
increased even more rapidly than that. 
So the typical consumer feels that there 
is no necessity to rush out and buy at cur- 
rent high prices. 

Then there is the added_ point that 
FRB’s Regulation W, setting required 
standards for down payments and month- 
ly payments on installment purchases, 
tends to put a damper on demand for 
major goods. 

The market for high-priced goods 
is spotty, but the FRB survey does not 
suggest that the bottom is going to fall 
out. By any standards known in this 
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Would you throw 


JH million tax dollars into 


The government may do it for you — using 

os) / : co) 
your tax money to promote a giant federal 
power monopoly. 


The plan is to spend more than a third of a 
billion tax dollars to build a dam and hydro- 
electric plant on the Snake River along the 


Idaho-Oregon border. The site: Hell’s Canyon. 


This would be a needless expense because the 
local electric light and power company already 
has offered to develop the power at no cost to 
American taxpayers. For more than four years 
the company, with the wholehearted support of 
its customers, has been ready with plans for a 
series of five dams. 


But the job is held up. For there are those 
who want the federal government to take over 
electricity — as well as medicine and other busi- 
nesses and services. They insist that the govern- 
ment develop the power even though it takes 
longer and costs many more millions. 


Congress will make the final choice within 
the next few months. And these are the facts 
that will be considered: 


If the local company 
does the job 


The company and its investors will 
pay for it. 
It will pay about $6 million a year 


in local, state and federal taxes. 


Power produced will be shared by all 
with rates regulated by 
public commissions. 


All dams can be completed and 
power available in about 22 years. 





HELLS CANYON? 


If the federal government 
does the job 


You and every other American tax- 
payer will put up the money. 


Little or no local, state or federal 


taxes will be paid. 


Specially favored groups will have 
first call on all power. Rates won’t 
be regulated by state commissions. 


Six years to build one high, costly 
dam. Ten years to complete project. 


Those who want a socialistic America know that when government takes over elec- 
tricity, it is a step toward the control of every business, farm and family. The time to 
stop the spread of socialized electricity is now. That’s why these facts are brought to 
you by America’s business-managed, tax-paying Electric Light and Power Companies*. 


*Names on request from this magazine's Advertising Department 


@ “MEET CORLISS ARCHER’—Sundays—ABC—9:15 P. M., Eastern Time. 
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Special Report 





. . . New-auto market 
hit by price resistance 


country until the last couple of years, 
demand still runs high. 

Houses, for example, are to continue 
in strong demand both in 1952 and in 
1953, unless a decided change comes 
over the public’s current buying plans. 
People with definite plans to buy this 
year and next appear to be as numerous 
as in early 1951, and the output of 
houses in 1951 was second only to the 


record year 1950. This picture of a 
healthy market applies both to new 


houses and to existing houses. All that, 
as FRB notes, could be upset if there 
were any major change in price, quality 
or credit. 

New cars, much more than in 1951, 
are running into price resistance. Many 
people report that they are abandoning 
or postponing purchases of automobiles. 
Credit restrictions and high taxes, as 
well as prices, affect the outlook for 
new cars. FRB concludes from the sur- 
vey results that demand in 1952 will be 
no greater than the supply of new cars, 
despite cutbacks in production. The cur- 
rent year’s output is expected to run close 
to 4.5 million. That is just a little short 
of 1929 output, which was the record 
vear prior to 1949. 

Major appliances, most of them, are 
expected to be in adequate supply this 
year, though production is off. 
Nearly all types of major household goods 
have suffered a drop in demand. ‘Tele- 
vision sets, an exception to the rule, are 
wanted by about as many people now 
In 1951, the number of 
people who actually bought television 
sets greatly exceeded the number who 
planned to buy at the beginning of the 
year. It remains to be seen whether that 
experience will be repeated in 1952. 

Buying of television sets in 1952, un- 
less consumers change their plans, will 
be distributed fairly evenly throughout 
the year. Plans to buy refrigerators are 
concentrated in the first half of the year. 

Survey findings suggest that the mar- 
ket for major goods, though still large, 
will be orderly, that there will be no 
mad rush to buy in 1952, and that busi- 
ness will have to exert some selling effort 
to move goods in volume. They also sug- 
gest that there will be enough of nearly 
everything to go around in 1952. 

As for prices, it appears that upward 
pressures have subsided. Many business 
firms may have to absorb the increased 
production costs that would be set off by 
a boost in steel prices. Resistance on the 
part of consumers probably will force 
more price cuts in some lines. 

Other important points are dis- 
closed by the FRB survey: 
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as a year ago. 


Eves tired 


two drops 





QUICK 
RELIEF 


In the twinkling of an eye, Murine 
brings blessed relief to eyes tired 
from overwork or exposure to sun, 
wind or dust. Use Murine as often 
as you wish. Its seven tested ingredi- 
ents cleanse and soothe your eyes 
as gently as a tear. So learn 
to keep it handy always, 
because Murine makes # 

| your eyes feel good! 


MURINE 


for your eyes 








Nearly all subscribers to 
this magazine buy voluntar- 
ily. No salesmen call on 


them. They send in their 


checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
eance for advertisers be- 
cause they know that such 
highly voluntary subscrip- 
tion methods mean. inter- 
ested readers. 

* 


U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y: 
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Special Report 


... U.S. savings bonds 
still a popular investment 


Savings by consumers are likely to con- 
tinue at postwar record rates—about 9 
per cent of after-tax income. Big savings 
now could cushion any business setback 
following this emergency period. 

U.S. savings bonds remain the No. 1 
choice of the general public as invest- 
ments, though FRB notes a gradual de- 
cline in the popularity of these bonds. 

Among the consumers holding U.S. 
savings bonds that are to mature in 1952 
and 1953, a little over half expect to re- 
invest the proceeds in savings bonds. 
This represents an increase over the num- 
ber shown by the 1951 survey. 

Common stocks and real estate showed 
marked gains in popularity in 1949 and 
1950, but not in 1951. 





—Castens 


THE CUSTOMER’S ‘NEW LOOK‘— 
—a little more cautious 


Homes still are favored investments. 

Savings accounts, savings and loan 
shares, insurance and pension reserves 
accounted for much of the savings in- 
crease in 1951. 

Consumer holdings of bank accounts 
aid savings bonds combined—liquid 
assets—increased between 3 and 5 per 
cent in 1951. However, about 3 in 10 
consumers had no liquid assets in early 
1952. That was a slight increase over 
early 1951. 

Consumer debt is rising only slowly. 
Caution dominates consumer thinking. 

The sellers’ market disappeared a year 
4g0, and seems unlikely to return right 
away. Buying power is immense, but 
customers must be sold. Business will 
ave to adjust to a new attitude on the 
part of the consuming public. 
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One man does the work of three on this novelty manufacturer 





? 


s top-sealing job. A Bostitch 


top-stitcher replaced taping at the end of his production line. At the start of his conveyor 


system, he uses a Bostitch bottom-stitcher to seal the bottom flaps . . 


. 80% faster than 


with taping. “No more bottlenecks in my shipping room,” he says. 


This Wire-Stitecher Seals Cartons 
Three Times Faster Than Taping 


It’s one of 30 Bostitch stapling and 
wire-stitching machines that save time 
and money in thousands of shipping 
rooms of all sizes. 


This Bostitch wire-stitcher can apply 
stitches as fast as 300 a minute. Bostitch 
hand-operated machines also speed up top- 
sealing. No other method seals cartons so 
quickly, neatly, securely...at such a low cost. 


< 





Bostitch Autoclench 
Stapler seals car- 
tons on the inside 
entirely from the 
outside. 


Bostitch Motorized 
Bottomer combines 
cost-cutting speed 
with a low invest- 
ment. 


How much time and money can you 
save in your shipping room? It’s easy to 
find out. 300 BOSTITCH field men in 112 
cities in the U.S. and 11 cities in Canada 
offer you nearby service. Illustrated bulletin 


For almost every fastening need there's a 
Bostitch stapling machine that will cut your 
costs. Thirty models do many vital shipping 
room jobs... better and faster: assembling, 
bottoming, top-sealing cartons; sealing corru- 
gated wrappings; covering barrels; sealing 
bags; applying tags; ete. 

Free Bulletin 267 shows how these Bostitch 
shipping room tools can save time and money 
for you. Mail the coupon below — today. 


INVESTIGATE THESE OTHER COST-CUTTING BOSTITCH SHIPPING ROOM TOOLS 





Bostitch P4 Stapling 
Plier makes quick, 
easy work of sealing 
flexible corrugated 
wrappings. 


Bostitch H2B Stapling 
Hammer is 4 times 
as fast as hammer 
and nails on many 
fastening jobs. 


shows you how 30 of the 800 Bostitch models 
...Wire-stitchers, stapling machines, hammers, 
pliers, tackers, staplers ...do your fastening 
jobs better and faster. Mail the coupon 
below today. 


. ee ee 


sealing (_] bottoming 


BOSTITCH, 668 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. I. 


Please rush me Bulletin 267 which shows how 30 Bostitch stapling machines save 
time and money in many vital shipping room jobs. 
I’m particularly interested in Bostitch machines for: assembling cartons [1] top- 
| sealing corrugated wrappers (_] repairing cartons for re-use [_] 
bag-sealing (_] covering barrels (_) tagging (_] Other 
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STEEL: LESSON FOR EMPLOYERS 


Rules for Doing Business Are Being Changed 


Labor - management disputes 
are getting a new set of ground 
rules from Government. That's 
shown in steel. 

There are new yardsticks for 
profits, for wage rates, for union 
membership of workers, for othe: 
things. 

As it stands, unions have 
everything to gain by forcing 
disputes into Government hand: 
for settling. 


Employers can learn the following 
lessons from the steel dispute: 

Wage increases are to be treated as 
a matter of right for workers, regardless 
of the effect on profits. Wages are not 
viewed by official planners primarily as 
an element of cost. They are viewed as 
desirable in themselves because workers 
like them. 

Profits are regarded as fair game for 
both labor and Government. Profits are 
not recognized as the life blood of private 
capitalism. 

Measuring rod of industry's ability 
to pay wage increases, its well-being, is 
the amount of profits before taxes, as the 
Government figures it. Profits after taxes 





(straight-time pay per hour*) 











Over-all profit, 1951 


Profit per ton, 1947-49 


Profit per ton, 1951 


Profit per ton, 1952, 
if pay rises $5, price $3 


used to be the measure, and still is, in 
industry's opinion. 

Wage disputes, if they reach Gov- 
ernment, are likely to be used to impose 
increases in pay, rather than to pro- 
duce mere recommendations for pos- 
sible settlement. Federal settlement of 
disputes, where undertaken, often will 
involve many elements of compulsory 
arbitration, with the arbitrators sympa- 
thetic to labor. 


he Wage-Price Race 





Ae 


Steel before new rise 
Steel with 12.5¢ riset 
Tires 
PNT for) 

Coal 
Logging 
Electrical machinery 
Chemicals 


COST OF LIVING+ 


Textiles 
Oil refining 


* Not including “fringe” benefits. 





$1.64 
$1.73 
$1.66 
$1.76 
$1.32 
+) ee) 
$1.40 


166.9 


$1.18 
$1.84 


t Offered by companies. 





$1.83 
$1.96 
$2.06 
$1.92 
$2.04 | 
$1.54 

$1.59 
$1.59 


190.2 


$1.32 
$2.04 


# BLS index. 
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How Tuxes Alter Truman's Steel Picture 


-_ 
——— 


But 
Taxes Take: 


$1.6 


billion 





— 


Leaving 


Companies: 





$2.5 


billion 


$11.00 $4.40 


$19.50 $12.64 


$17.50 $11.01 $6.49 | 
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Union membership is treated by Gov- 
ernment as inherently desirable, and it 
will be required where Government can 
apply its pressure. 

Seizure of industry is regarded as a 
means of imposing official ideas of what 
unions should be given. 

Industry-wide settlements are te- 
garded as desirable, even if this may 
penalize individual companies, usually 
small in size, within an industry. 

Unions have everything to gain, little 
to lose, by forcing disputes to the Gov- 
ernment for a deal. Government inter- 


vention is the union leader’s cue to stand FF 


firm in his demands. 

Wage stabilization is a flexible con- 
cept, subject to a good deal of stretching. 

Those, broadly, are conclusions being 
drawn from the actions taken by Gov- 
ernment in the dispute that developed 
in the steel industry. 

In this dispute, when it reached its 
climax, the power of Government, 
through the Wage Stabilization Board, 
was used to try to impose a settlement on 
terms acceptable to the union. Machinery 
to deal with emergency strikes, provided 
by the Taft-Hartley Act, was not used 
on the ground that this. machinery would 
not be effective. 

Employers were given the choice ot 
accepting terms of settlement that the 
union leaders approved, or of accepting 
seizure of their property by the Govern 
ment. The terms included wage increases, 
so-called “fringe” benefits and the “union 
shop,” under which all workers in 4 
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unionized steel mill would be required 
to join the CIO to keep their jobs. 

Before seizure, the situation was 
this: 
The union demanded a pay raise of 
18.5 cents an hour, plus a list of fringe 
benefits ranging from added vacation pay 
toa guaranteed annual wage. Philip Mur- 
ray, the Steelworkers’ chief, also clamored 
for the “union shop” and a host of other 
“noneconomic” union objectives. 

The steel companies offered a pay 
raise of 12.5 cents an hour, in their final 
proposal before the strike deadline. 
They agreed to higher premium rates for 
aftenoon and night work, plus some 
other fringe benefits. But the companies 
balked at accepting the “union shop,” 
under which all workers would be re- 
quired to join the union. And they in- 
sisted on a price increase to offset cost of 
the wage increase and other benefits. 

The Wage Board recommended a 
three-layer wage increase. The first was 
to be an immediate raise of 12.5 cents 





-United Press 
STEELWORKERS’ MURRAY 
...acue from Government 


an hour with back pay to Jan. 1, 1952. 
And additional raise of 2.5 cents an hour 
was to be effective July 1. Still another 
raise of 2.5 cents was to be due next Jan- 
ary 1, The total raise was to be 17.5 
ceats, 1 cent below the union’s demand. 
. The Board also recommended that the 
industry accept the “union shop.” 
_In effect, the Government asked the 
industry to accept added costs which the 
vernment’s own statisticians figured 
would amount to between $4 and $5 a 
ton of steel produced. The Government 
then offered to permit the industry to 
make offsetting price increases amount- 
ing to between $2 and $3 a ton. 

The union agreed to the Government 
commendations. The industry refused 
to agree unless there was: (1) an in- 
“ease in price big enough to offset the 
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@ of the nation’s 


construction market... 


that’s California?! 


If you’re interested in this vital segment of 
the U.S. home, commercial and industrial 
building market, you will be interested in 
seeing “Basic California”— the new study 
just published by Bank of America. A 
request on your business letterhead will 
bring your copy post haste. Write Bank of 
America, Room 502,300 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


a Ty 
ALIFORNIA 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRYSTAe2 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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THE (QQ EXECUTONE 
INTERCOM 
Saves steps, increases 
output, cuts costs! 


Compute the cost of time wasted by 
executives and employees running back 
and forth. That’s how much the NEW 
Executone Intercom can save you! Your 
voice—with lightning speed—gets infor- 
mation, gives instructions. Your em- 
ployees accomplish more, too, with 
inter-departmental communication. “In- 
side calls” no longer tie up telephone 
lines. Office and plant operate at a new 
peak of efficiency! 


Years ahead of its time 
in operation and design! 


“CHIME-MATIC” Signalling announces 
calls with a soft chime and signal light, 
saves time on every call. New switching 
circuits for every need make new savings 
possible. Voices are clearer, distinct. in- 
stantly recognizable. Inexpensive 2 sta- 
tion system easily expanded. See it—no 
obligation. Just mail the coupon. 


AXCCUIONE 


COMMUNICATION AND 
SOUND SYSTEMS 


Seainntiantienetienstianstinttientiataiteen| 
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EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. D-3 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


| 


Without obligation, pleuse let me have: 


(0 The name of your local Distributor 
( Complete descriptive literature 
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. . . Aft issue: ‘union shop,’ 
fringe benefits, 5 cents 


increase in costs; (2) no “union shop” 
requirement. 

When the CIO Steelworkers ordered a 
strike for last Wednesday, the Govern- 
ment seized the steel mills. 

At issue was 5 cents an hour in rates 
of pay, which was the difference between 
the companies’ offer and the Board’s 
recommendations; plus 9 cents an hour 
in fringe benefits; plus the “union shop.” 
At issue, too, was the question of the 
price increase to be allowed as an offset 
to the higher labor costs of the steel 
companies. 

To state the issues in another way: 

Settlement actually was insisted upon 
by the Government on terms that its 
Wage Board—with industry members 
dissenting—held to be reasonable. The 
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Doviling in New 


York Heratd-Tribune 


‘THE SEQUENCE OF EVENTS’ 
A new official method? 


decision was not related by the Wage 
Board to the question of the resulting 
price increase. 

The Economic Stabilizer and the 
Price Stabilizer, on their part, refused 
to consider cost increases as a reason for 
raising price ceilings. They insisted that 
price increases be limited to what the 
controls law allowed for added costs in- 
curred up to last July 26, before any 
wage increase. 

The steel industry, faced with this 
pressure to increase pay without assur- 
ance of compensating price increases, 
balked. It balked, too, at acceptance of 
a “union shop” under which it would be 
required to fire workers who did not 
wish to join a union or who failed to 
keep paying their dues. 

Seizure followed. The attitude of 
the Wage Board then was that the Gov- 












CANADIAN 
STOCK 
LETTER 


whe 





oe 

offers you this ondi 
special report... It | 
“OIL IN WESTERN CANADA"| 2 


plus these maps... 


* OIL FIELDS IN CANADA” 
*& "MINING AREAS IN CANADA” 


plus... 


* 4 ISSUES 


of the weekly Stock Letter on 
Canadian Stocks, with specific 


Se 
In 


recommendations and weekly Ot! 
150-stock price list of set a 
Toronto stocks nontl 
plus special report on... wav ( 
ve “SPECIAL SITUATION STOCK” ypera 
Stock now $3.75, owns stocks with | 


worth more than $5 per share. 


* ADVANTAGES OF Canadian 


Stocks are: most are low-priced, 
so you can buy in 100-share lots 
. Markets have been more 
active—in Toronto, from 1950 
lows to 1951 highs, Oils were up 
325%, Metals up 259%, Indus- 
trials up 229%; 111 out of 
850 stocks up 200% or more; 
Callinan Flin Flon up 2,500%, 
National Pete up 1,750%, 
American Yelloknife up 1,415%, 
Pan Western Oils up 950%! 
SEND $1 NOW for this Special 
Offer, get the next issue of 
The Canadian Stock Letter with 
Specific recommendations. 
The CANADIAN STOCK 
LEVTER . 556 Pure Oil Building 
Dept. G-8, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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. .. Employers find out 
what they can expect 


ernment, during seizure, should impose 
upon the industry the wage and working 
onditions that the Board favored, 

It all added up to a new lesson, for 
mployers, on the way Government 
ttlement of wage disputes is to work. 





Seizure Threat 
In Many Fields 


Other industries aside from steel may 
ret a taste of Government seizure in 
nonths just ahead. Strikes now under 
vay or threatening can result in federal 
eration of these industries, in line 
with current White House policy. 





THE PAY ENVELOPE 
Not an element of cost? 


The outlook, as of now, is something 
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ike this: 

Oil refineries might end up in fed- 
tal hands if unable to work out settle- 
nents in a series of disputes now pend- 
ing before the Wage Stabilization Board. 
This industry was seized just after World 
War II in an earlier wage dispute that 
tached the strike stage. The present 
lispute involves about 200,000 workers. 

Coal mines are due to be taken over 
again if operators do not agree to a raise 
satisfactory to John L. Lewis when he 
sts around to opening up his contracts. 
He can demand a new agreement at any 
time by filing 60 days’ notice. Lewis has 
tad considerable experience with seizure, 
dung World War II and immediately 

terward., 

Telephone companies, hit by a wide- 
pread strike last week, knew that they 
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*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


because of AMPCO METAL 


... the engineered aluminum bronzes that 


make good where other metals fail 


Take gasoline, for example. It’s of better quality, there’s 
more of it, and, according to the American Petroleum 
Institute, it costs no more than it did 25 years ago. 

New refining methods provide the increased efficien- 
cy that makes this possible. And Ampco Metal plays a 
large part in these methods. It resists corrosion, erosion, 
and other forms of wear. It is unusually strong. It can 
be easily fabricated — made into fractionating towers, 
stills, tanks, condenser parts, absorption columns, etc. 
that last longer, do a better job, keep costs down, 

This is just a part of Ampco Metal’s contribution 
to your greater driving pleasure. 

Today’s automobile bodies—sleek, streamlined, and 
good looking — are made with Ampco Metal dies to 
prevent galling, spot-welded with Ampco resistance 
welding tips for extra strength. 

Today’s automobile engines — dependable and 
powerful — give you better performance, longer life 
through the use of Ampco Metal valve seats and guides. 

You'll find Ampco Metal used throughout industry 
— used to fight corrosion, wear, vibration, impact, 

fatigue. If you have these problems in 
your business, Ampco can help you 


too. Write for details. 
G-13 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 
West Coast Plant: Burbank, California 
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Seizure not certain 
in fabricating plants 


could be taken over by Government at 
some future date if wage talks failed. 
| Steel-fabricating plants will be faced 
with CIO demands to match the basic- 
stee] pattern. Smaller firms in the fabri- 
cating end of the industry will resist the 
| idea of giving a big raise without off- 
| setting price increases. Strikes then can 
| develop in these plants, as the CIO is 
| not likely to settle for a compromise 
figure on wages. The Government may 
take over some of the fabricating plants, 
if essential to defense work, but seizure 
here is not certain. The Administration 
might decide to allow the strikes to occur. 
Aluminum firms also will be under 
pressure to match the basic-steel pat- 





SO YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Boiler explosion wrecks western radio 














station. Operators have fire extended cover- 








age, but no boiler insurance. They thought 
they were insured. Their loss—$43,000.” 















Don’t take a loss— 
KNOW you’re insured! 


AMICO agent may save you 
money by eliminating gaps in your 
insurance program. See him now for 
all casualty, property insurance and 
bonds. 








Your 
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AMICO is a strong legal reserve 
company paying dividends to policy- 
holders. 5 


Amico’s booklet, listing 
examples of 29 common 
gaps in insurance pro- 
tection, may save you 
money. Send coupon 


THE PKCKET LINE 
. the signs began to multiply 


tern. The CIO Steelworkers represents 
workers in some of the aluminum mills, 
while an AFL union also is involved. 
Brass foundries and fabricating plants 
are waiting a decision of the Wage 
Board in another of the disputes that 
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There's More 
Here Than Meets 


Along with modern lines and fine 
upholsteries to grace any office, the 
Harter E15-R chair has correct 
posture design that fights fatigue 
and builds office morale. Adjustable 
to the individual. Write for 
“Posture Seating Makes Sense.” 
Harter Corp., 404 Prairie, Sturgis, Mich. 


i 
ub HARTER 


POSTURE CHAIRS 
STURGIS. MICHIGAN 


| Mouing soon? 


Surely you do not want to miss even one 
copy of this up-to-the-minute news maga 
zine. Help us to keep you well-informed 
about the fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change of ad- 
dress at least two weeks prior to the time 
the change is to become effective. And 
please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news 
magazine should be sent. Help us fo serve 
you promptly. 


U. S$. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 


435 Parker Ave. 





THE COLUMBIA 
GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following regular quarterly d vidend: 
Common Stock 
No. 71, 20¢ per share 
payable on May 15, 1952, to holders of record 
at close of business April 19, 1952. 
Dace Parker 


1952 Secretary 





April 3, 
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~ hwpoydomng,  ReAUCE High Building Costs... 


coming up in rubber | ; one ~ a i 


ers already are ahead of the steelwork- 
ers. The Government might seize a plant 
in this field in the event that a strike 
threatened defense contracts, but the 
odds favor settlements without strikes 
or seizure. 

Rubber companies also are due to 
receive new pay demands, coming soon 


after WSB approval of the previous wage “ae ~~ 4 = me UX / i 
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Aircraft plants could be involved in 
strikes, opening the way to possible 


di . | A 

seizure, if disputes now pending before | 

the WSB are not settled. @ as OW: 0$ (4 ion 
Telegraph lines apparently are not 


to.be seized immediately, since the j 
White House allowed a strike to get un- I _ aera rs] (ftir oe 
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—Werner in Indianapolis Star 


‘THE SPRING FLOOD‘ 
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= ) der way without referring the dispute to 


and the Wage Board. AFL Telegraphers’ 
os Union called the walkout to support | 
ews wage demands. Government policy has 


With a Butler Building you can erect in days instead of 
weeks, save time and costly labor. And low initial cost helps 




















"ff bento refer disputes to the Wage Stabi- | you save up to 50 per cent of the cost of building with 
lization Board before using the seizure | . E - 

rtf Weapon. commonly used materials. See your Butler dealer or mail 

Railroads, functioning under Gov- coupon today. 
hic “mment seizure since August, 1950, still _—— 
= have several major disputes hanging fire. | _ <n 

" Nineteen unions of nonoperating em- For prompt reply, address Dept. UN24 at office nearest you: | 
ployes are trying to get a “union shop” | 7387 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3E, Mo. _ 
while three operating unions are seeking eee | 
pay raises. The unions, however, can- C Send name of my nearest Butler dealer. | 
hot strike as long as the Government has € Send information about Butler Buildings, for use as | 
possession of the roads. That is why the = iikaliniaticap-niieticpbnedaaieiebalecineae aa 
three operating unions are trying to get | Name. = eae ee — | 
‘court ruling invalidating seizure of the Firm | 
lines, They contend that a World War I Address. ag a a a as | 
ya for the seizure no longer is in City _Ione__State___________ | 
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MANUFACTURING 

Among the more than 700 
products manufactured at 
AiResearch is a portable 
gas turbine ground heater. 
Most powerful heater for its 
size ever developed, it was 
designed to heat up Air 
Force planes and equipment 
in the Arctic. One unit 
produces 4,000,000 btu’s 
per hour at —65 degrees F. 


Ability of AiRes al 


...in the design an 








Would you like to work with us? Qualified 
engineers, scientists and skilled craftsmen are 
needed now at AiResearch. Write for details on 
a better job with this progressive firm. Address 
your letter to: AiResearch Manufacturing Co., 
Los Angeles 45, California. 
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Air Turbine Refrigeration Gas Turbines 


















































RESEARCH Long range 
research policies have made 
the AiResearch Manufac- 
turing Company a recog- 
nized industrial leader in 
many fields. Current lab 
facilities include 12 major 
research divisions, equipped 
to perform countless tests. 
Pictured at left under test 
is a@ moisture control unit 
for cabin air conditioning. 


QUALITY Complete pro- 
duction testing facilities, 
combined with years of ex- 
perience in proving equip- 
ment before delivery, have 
built the AiResearch repu- 
tation for quality: Shown 
here is a small gas turbine 
engine in the 100 hp class, 
one of the many “firsts” 
* pioneered by AiResearch 
engineers and craftsmen. 
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he impossible 


My facture of special wd aircraft accessories 
AZ” has made this company 
a world leader! 



















Twin targets at AiResearch, since this These plants are equipped with complete up- 
company entered business in 1939, have __ to-date manufacturing facilities. In them are 
been how to make possible: (1) flight at being produced over 700 different accessory 


higher altitude; (2) flight at higher speed. products. All were developed and proven ‘in 
This has meant design, testing and manufac- _ the company’s research laboratories, the most 

turing in unexplored fields.The major efforthas complete of their kind in existence. 

been to control and utilize patterns of air flow, Today every type of high speed, high allti- 


air density, air pressure and air temperature __ tude airplane of U. S. design is equipped with 
as they affect high altitude, high speed flight. | AiResearch products. Only AiResearch can 

The company now employs more than 4500 supply all the integrated system components 
engineers, technicians and skilled craftsmen in for cabin pressurization and air conditioning 
modern plants in Los Angeles and Phoenix. and lightweight pneumatic power for aircraft. 





TODAY AiResearch concentrates on TOMORROW this proven ability will Ys, 
7 helping to make America’s commercial be available to meet new problems in 4 
a transports and military fighting planes the advance of aeronautics and in other ~ 
: .. the best in the world. fields of industrial enterprise. ‘ 





AiResearch 


A DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA 


$ 
ND MANUFACTURER OF AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT IN THESE MAJOR CATEGORIES 
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Dedric Actuators Heat Transfer Equipment Cabin Superchargers Pneumatic Power Units Elecironic Controls Cabin Pressure Controls & a! Temperature Controls 


“The answer was so simple I wonder our Engi- 
neering Department never thought of it before. 
They simply substituted UNBRAKO Self-Locking 
Set Screws for the ones that were always com- 
ing loose.” 

Screws, unfortunately, have a bad habit of 
working loose. When they do, machinery stops, 
production suffers, deliveries are delayed and 


customers scream. Service is time consuming and ex- 
pensive. You may find it costs $35 to replace a screw 


that’s worth a cent or two. 


UNBRAKO Self-Locking Set Screws stop all that 
nonsense. Their unique counterclockwise knurls pre- 
vent them from ever working loose. They stay tight 


UNBRAKO Self-Locking 
Socket Set Screw 


even in poorly tapped holes or where vibration 
is severe. They reduce maintenance costs and 
expensive service calls. 

Remember, too, there are over six thousand 
men selling UNBRAKO Socket Screws the coun- 
try over. They are threaded industrial fastener 
experts, equipped to render you immediate 
and valuable service. You can reach one of them 


merely by calling your favorite industrial distributor. 
Or write STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CoMPANny, Jenkin- 


town 56, Pennsylvania. 


UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION 


JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 








Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Business activity stays settled on a fairly high plateau. 

Industrial production is running close to the peak reached a year ago. 

Personal incomes have been relatively Stable since last October. 

Employment is high at close to 60 million workers. Unemployment in March 

was the lowest for the month in any year since the end of World War II. 

Retail trade is inching up, but the rise is nothing to get excited about. 

Prices display no tendency to move sharply, either up or down. 

Signs are few that any considerable change will take place in aggregate 
-business activity over the next several months. 

















Total output of goods and services is higher than it ever has been. The 
Council of Economic Advisers estimates output (gross product) at 339 billions a 

“year for the January-March period, a jump of 4.5 billions above the rate for 

Qctober-December, 1951. Rise is due chiefly to Government spending for arms. 


High inventories, however, are becoming less of a business burden. 

Total business inventories in February showed the first decline since mid-= 
- 1950 in physical volume. Drop was in factory and wholesale inventories. 
=. Retail inventories rose from January to February. However, in dollar 
value, retail inventories were down by almost 1 billion from a year ago. 
.. Inventory adjustment that is taking place. should be good news for most 


_ businessmen. It is a sign that more orders will have to be placed Soon. 











Sales figures indicate that soft-goods industries are due for an upturn. 
3 Retail sales of soft goods--food, clothing, shoes, etc.--were around 7.5 
Dillion dollars in February, up 400 million from a year ago. 

Wholesale sales of soft goods were 100 million above a year ago. 

Factory sales of these items, however, were down about 200 million. 

This is evidence that merchants are selling soft goods in greater volume 
than they are purchasing from suppliers. The time will come when stores will 
have to replenish. That means larger orders--and larger production--in the 
factories that turn out these goods. These are over-all figures, however, for 
nondurable-goods industries. There may be variations in particular lines. 











Easing prices in recent months reflect larger supply, smaller demand. 
Decline in demand stems from the stretch-out in the defense program, hence 
less haste to get materials; and some softening from business and consumers. 
Increase in supply flows from a larger volume of production of nearly all 
Materials. Larger supply also is in prospect for many consumer hard goods. 
; Result is that prices are weakening in the face of a changed situation in 
Supply and demand. Chances are that this situation will remain for some time. 
Record output of farm products is expected this year by the Department of 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Agriculture. Meat production is substantially higher than a year ago. Output 
of steel and aluminum also is increasing. Consumers, on the other hand, plan to. 
buy no more than they did last year. (See page 65 for details.) 





Profit outlook for corporations is the dimmest since 1946, due to taxes. 

Profits before taxes now are running at-.a rate of 42.5 billion dollars a 
year, compared with the record of a year ago of 51.8 billion a year. 

Profits after taxes are 16.6 billion a year, compared with a rate of 20.7 
billion a year for the first three months of 195l. 

Profit rate of 16.6 billion a year is the lowest for any year since the 
reconversion year of 1946. In that year, U.S. corporations earned 135.9 billion 
dollars after taxes. In 1947, profits jumped to 18.5 billion; in 1948 they 
climbed to 20.7 billion; then, in 1949, fell to 17.3 billion. 

Biggest profit year to date was 1950, when corporations reported after-tax 
earnings of 22.8 billion dollars. In 1951, corporations made more money before 
taxes than in 1950, but after-tax profits dropped to 18 billion. 

In the current year, the prospect is for a still smaller profit volume. 




















Dividend payments, however, seem to be holding up. They are estimated of- 
ficially at 9 billion a year for the first three months of 1952, compared with 
an 8.8 billion-dollar rate for the same period in 1951. Corporations seem to 
have decided to retain less money for expansion and development. 








Factory workers, however, appear to be holding the line on wages. 

Average factory wage in February (latest available month) was $1.64 an 
hour. That was 7.7 cents more than in January, 1951, and 22 cents an hour more 
than January, 1950, the base month for the stabilization program. 

Wage increase in two years has been 15.5 per cent. Rise in the consumer- 
price index for the same period is 12.8 per cent. 

During the stabilization period, factory workers, on the average, seem to 
have kept abreast of inflation. Since the end of the war in 1945, however, fac- 
tory workers have gained 60 per cent in hourly wages, against a rise of 46 per 
cent in living costs. "Real earnings" are up about 10 per cent. 














In hard-goods industries wage gains have been the greatest. -The average 
rose from $1.485 an hour in January, 1950, to $1.7235 an hour in February, 1952. 
Rates range from nearly $2 an hour for auto workers to $1.40 for lumber workers. 
Steel mills were paying an average of $1.90 an hour, official figures indicate. 

In soft-goods industries the gain has been modest. Average February wage 
was $1.52 an hour, compared with $1.343 an hour two years earlier. That rise 
has not quite matched the living-cost index used in many labor contracts. 

Many soft-goods industries, however, have run into mild depressions. It is 
unlikely that they can or will meet any higher wage demands. Resistance to wage 
demands also is likely in hard-goods lines now having sales troubles. 








Farm price-support activity is being started again by the Government. 
Egg prices are to be supported through the purchase of 500,000 cases of 
shell eggs by the Department of Agriculture. Smoked pork also is to be bought 
in an attempt to support hog prices to the farmer. 
The purchases will go to the school lunch program, welfare institutions. 
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WRITE FOR this color booklet, 
Industrial Opportunities In The 
Land of Plenty. It will explain this 
tegion’s general industrial advantages. 
Then let the N&W tell you about its 
Specific advantages for your type 
of manufacture. 





Business men who are looking for 
ideal plant locations usually don’t 
“fall in love at first SITE." 

But when you see an area grow- 
ing industrially as progressively as 
The Land of Plenty*, you can be 
sure that area has what it takes. 
You can be sure the men who put 
those factories here shopped hard, 
far and wide before they turned the 
first spade. If they, representing 
many different types of industry, 
can find the ideal plant site in the 
six-state territory served by the 
Norfolk and Western, you can too. 

If -you can use... a variety 
of raw materials . . . intelligent, 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled 
. dependable Norfolk 


manpower. . 


and Western transportation.-. . good 
climate and good communities... 
reasonable state and local tax struc- 
tures . adequate power and 
the world’s 


finest bituminous coal. . 


industrial water . 
. nearness 
to domestic markets and, through the 
Port of Norfolk, quick access to 
world markets . . . fair real estate 
values. . . and room to grow — 
—write to the Industrial and 
Agricultural Department, Drawer 
U-508, Norfolk and Western Railway, 
This depart- 


ment is at your service—imme- 


Roanoke, Virginia. 


diately, reliably, and in confidence. 

Industry is ‘‘on the go” in The 
Land of Plenty. DON’T YOU HEAR 
THE WHISTLES BLOWING? 


Norfotk... Westewwe. 


RAILWAY 


*The six great states served by the 
Norfolk and Western — Virginia, West 
Virginia, Ohio, North Carolina, Maryland 


and Kentucky. 
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DEFICIT IN U.S.; SURPLUS IN CANADA 


Dominion Cuts Taxes, Balances Budget 


Canadian budget shows this: 

For every dollar that Canadian 
Government spends, Government 
of U.S. will spend $20. 

For every dollar that Canada 
spends for defense, U.S. will 
spend $25. 

U. S. is a bigger country, with 
more money to draw on. But 
Canada cuts taxes, still balances 
the budget. U.S. taxes are up, 
and budget stays in a mess. 


OTTAWA 

For the seventh year in a row, the 
Canadian Government comes up with 
a balanced budget. 

Finance Minister Douglas C. Abbott 
manages that in his new budget, even 
though defense outlays are going up and 
some taxes are to be trimmed. 

This time, more than ever before, the 
Canadian budget will get close official 
study in the United States, where all 
budget news recently has been bad. 

The contrast between official budgets 
of the two countries is striking. 

Spending in the new fiscal vear is esti- 
mated at 4.3 billion dollars in Canada, 
85.4 billion in U.S. 


Defense costs, as officially foregast, 
will be 2.1 billion dollars in Canada, 51.2 
billion in U.S. 

Revenue is placed at 4.3 billion dol- 
lars in Canada, 71 billion in U.S. 

Where the Canadian Government ex- 
pects a budget surplus of 9 million dol- 
lars in the fiscal year now starting, the 
U.S. Government predicts a deficit of 
14.4 billion dollars in the year to start 
next July 1. 

In appraising these figures, it: should 
be noted that the United States has 11 
times the population and 16 times the 
national income of Canada. 

But, as a proportion of national in- 
come, spending by the U.S. Government 
is to run higher than spending by the 
Canadan Government. 

As for defense, outlays in Canada are 
to represent about 12 per cent of national 
income, against roughly 18 per cent in 
U.S. And that 18 per cent does not re- 
flect the cost of foreign military aid or 
atomic energy. 

In Canada, proposed defense outlays 
represent a little less than half of the 
total budget. In the United States, de- 
fense represents 60 to 76 per cent of the 
budget, depending on what is included in 
defense. 

Canada’s defense effort is heavy by 
comparison with that of the countries of 
Western Europe. But it falls short of 
what the United States is doing. 





—European 


CANADA‘S FINANCE MINISTER DOUGLAS ABBOTT 
. .. the good neighbor offers a striking contrast 











Taxes Hurt in Canada, Too 
(Married Couple, Two Children) 


Note: Net income is the amount left 
after deductions for 
charity, interest, etc. 


business expense, 


New 

Net income U.S. Tax Canadian Tax 
$ 3,000 $ 133 $ 119 
4,000 355 303 
5,000 577 514 
10,000 1,774 1,810 
15,000 3,236 3,715 | 
20,000 5,000 6,100 | 
25,000 7,004 8,600 | 
50,000 21,088 23,574 | 
100,000 56,032 59,094 
300,000 228,272 227,22 | 
500,000 411,224 407,226 
1,000,000 871,224 857,226 | 
| 
| 








Many think the sound Government 
budget in Canada is partly responsible 
for the growing strength of the countn’ 
currency. The Canadian dollar now con: 
mands a premium of a couple of cents 
when exchanged for the U.S. dollar 
Not long ago, it sold at a 10-cent dis 
count. 

The taxpayer in Canada pays hea’ 
ily to maintain the Government's sound 
budget—more heavily, on the average, 
than the U.S. taxpayer. 

Canadian taxes at all levels of gover: 





ment—national, provincial and_ Jocal- 
take about 33 per cent of national i 
come. U.S. taxes—federal, State and loca 
—take about 29 percent. 

But the Canadian Government is pay- 
ing its bills currently. The U.S. Gover 
ment, in effect, is passing part of the 
burden of the current emergency t 
future generations of taxpayers. 

Canada’s personal income tax is being 
reduced by 6 per cent. For low-income 
taxpayers, most of the benefit of that cu! 
will be wiped out by a new Social Se 
curity tax that takes effect July 1. Hig! 
income taxpayers will realize some bene- 
fit, as the cutoff point of the Social Se 
curity tax is $60. 

You get an idea of how personal taxes 
in the two countries compare by exall: 
ining the table shown on this page. 

In appraising the tax figures, howevel. 
it should be kept in mind that income 
splitting between husband and wife i 





permitted in this country, but not ™ 
Canada. Except for married taxpaye™ 
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Net Sales, Earnings 
and Income 


Safeway Stores, Incorporated, 
1951 Net Sales were the highest 
in the history of the Company, 
totaling $1,454,642,996, an_ in- 
crease of $244,649,234 or 20% 
over 1950. 

Net earnings after deducting all 
costs and taxes were lower than 
in 1950. This was due to (1) Fed- 
eral price controls affecting the 
entire food industry (2) property 
loss of $774,768 suffered in the 
1951 Kansas City flood. 

Net income, after all charges 
and property loss, was $7,615,851 
for 1951 as compared with 
$14,717,301 in 1950. 

Cash dividends were paid on 
the common stock at the rate of 
$2.40 per share on 2,827,703 
shares, the average number out- 
standing during the year. 


Balance Sheet 
Information 


On December 31, 1951, Safeway 
and subsidiaries had aggregate net 
assets of $113,821,747, total current 
assets of $239,921,849 and total 
current liabilities of $172,667,846. 

The ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities was 1.39 to 1. 














SAFEWAY STORES 


—N | 6GlUCMODUC SE 


Oo R A i E D 
1951 1950 
% _— 
Sales — $1,454,642,996 $1,209,993,762 
Income from dividends, interest and 
other sources 780,358 125,292 


Cost of merchandise, manufacturing 


and warehousing 


Total operating and administrative ex- 


penses 


Net Profit applicable to common stock 


Net Income 


Dividends to preferred stockholders 


1,253,692,213 
194,115,290 
7,615,851 


1,237,53: 


6,378,317 


Net Profit Per Share 


of Common Stock 


Dividends to common stockholders . 


6,786,488 


Dividends per share to common stock- 


holders xy ee oes 2.40 2.40 
Number of new stores opened during 

REBORN oi 8 re ml we ok ee 262 70 
Number of stores closed during the 

year oer ar’ ee eens 209 164 
Number of stores in operation at end 

of year 2,125 2,072 

15-YEAR DIVIDEND RECORD 
Yaar ana i a re $1.00 
De a Noir Wi" iaealaecle 67 1945 1.00 
ar ne Noor O86 . «. 1.00 
| ae 1.17 PO ae a es 1.00 
| a ee Lae eee oy gh eae ee a 1.00 
De «teats ee Ses 12s 
1943 1.00 1950 2.40 = 
- pond 

*Paid in part in five percent preferred stock 1951 2.40 = 


Government Price Regulation 


The food industry has suffered 
severely as a result of unfair and 
inequitable price control adminis- 
tration. This has been particularly 
true of integrated chain retailers 
such as Safeway. 

A recent survey covering 32 
chains doing approximately 15% 
of the total United States retail 
grocery business showed for the 
third quarter of 1951, as com- 
pared with the third quarter of 
1950, that combined profits be- 
fore taxes were down 59%; that 
dollar profits after taxes declined 
from $15,273,229 to $4,967,004 
and that the rate of profit after 
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SAFEWAY STORES 


R 





For copy of 1951 Annual Report, write Librarian, 
Safeway Stores, Incorporated, P.O. Box 660, 
Oakland 4, California 


taxes declined from normal to 
approximately $1.50 per $100 of 
sales to 4lc per $100 of sales. Six 
of the concerns involved suffered 
actual net operating losses in the 
third quarter of 1951. 

It is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that the retail food industry 
has been singled out as the princi- 
pal victim of OPS regulations and 
that so far as it is concerned the 
price control law is to be used 
strictly as a political tool. 

Safeway plans to continue its 
efforts to force the price control 
authorities to give fair and impar- 
tial treatment to it and to other 
food retailers. 


President 
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1,033,677 866 
161,723,887 
14,717,301 


1,036,73 


13,680,568 


2.26 bie 


6,400,897 
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Michaels ““Time-Tight” display cases rate high among discriminating 
buyers. They are tops in design, quality, structural features, appearance 
and usefulness. In ““Time-Tight’”’ cases displays are at their best. Visi- 
bility is perfect. Construction details, one of which is Innerlocking 
frames, exclusive with Michaels, reduce to a minimum the possibility 
of theft as well as the ingress of dirt, vermin and moisture. 


Made in a wide range of sizes and styles ‘“‘Time-Tight” cases meet vir- 
tually all the exhibit requirements of universities, schools, science lab- 
oratories, museums, art galleries, libraries, industrial exhibits and 
others. Write for literature which gives complete information. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 
242 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 


CANDIDATES 
For Stock Split-Ups 
or LARGE STOCK DIVIDENDS 


TOCK SPLITS often foreshadow a rise in market value. Moreover, 

a split is frequently accompanied by a dividend increase. Purchase of 
likely candidates for splits can prove highly profitable. You have seen 
this happen in the case of Amerada, American Can, Ashland Oil, $8.0. New 
Jersey and U.S. Rubber. 


UNITED'S Research Staff has just issued a list of 32 likely candidates for 
stock splits or large stock dividends. These selections are made more at- 
tractive by some or all of the following: large current earnings, substantial 
reinvestment of earnings in new plant and equipment, ability to increase 
dividends, outstanding record of growth. 











Be prepared for stock splits or large stock dividends, that have often proved so 
profitable to investors, by sending for this new United Business Service Report. 


As an introductory offer, we will send this Special Report and the $ 
Weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for only l 


UNITED Reports | UN-84 


er Ce. ks cease ceesebeeveencs Lapua 


experience, are used Address 
by more investors 


than any other ad- ‘UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 
visory service. | 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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. - » Corporation taxes 
to be reduced in Canada 


the personal income tax in the United 
States is much heavier. 

For example, a U.S. bachelor with , 
net income of $2,000 pays $311. A Cy. 
nadian bachelor with the same incon, 
pays $170. 

It should be noted, too, that 31 Ame. 
ican States and a number of cities impose 
income taxes of their own. There are jy 
provincial or local taxes on personal jp. 
comes in Canada. 

Corporations, like individuals, are ty 
get a slight reduction in tax rates unde 
the new Canadian budget. 

The result will be that, so far as th 
central Government in Canada is op. 
cerned, the top effective tax rate on cor. 




















‘HELLO, SHORTY’ 
. . a new border “‘incident” 





porations will be 45 per cent. In addi- 
tion, there are provincial taxes of 5 to7 
per cent. 

Canada has no excess-profits tax, and 
the new budget proposes none. 

In the United States, corporations pay 
a regular federal tax of 52 per cent, plus 
an excess-profits tax of 30 per cent. The 
average federal tax is about 60 per cent 
On top of that, 32 States impose relative 
lv small taxes. 

So the Canadian corporation, by con 
parison, comes off fairly easily, Still, Mt 
Abbott told Commons that the cut he 
recommended in corporation taxes Wi 
too sparing. He added: 

“Excessive rates of tax on corporate Ir 
comes, if long maintained, can do a 
grave damage to the economy as a whole. 
and if I had more leeway for tax abate 
ment, it is to corporate and personal In 
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STEEL MINE 


If American industry wil! 
“mine” its dormant scrap—the 
fo) osie)I-a¢- e-em olan erelene 


aareKoualial-tavae-laremm=velel)elaateiané 
hidden, overlooked and 
forgotten in its plants and 
yards— present record-high 

Sh Cclo1 amo) corel elendlelammer-lamere)andialel=n 


INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
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‘ d/ 
Terrific ...but 
you should see the new rooms 


at the SHERMAN 
in Chicago’ 
SMART AS CAN BE! 


A pleasure to see! 
1,500 new rooms... 
1,500 new reasons... 
you should think of the 


SHERMAN when 
you think of Chicago. 
Most convenient location. 
Drive-in garage. 
Radio—Television. 


BTONCOS 
WORLD FAMOUS 
RESTAURANTS 


COLLEGE INN 


\\ pontERnouse 


Well the Som \_ 


World Famous Hotel 


THE 
SHERMAN 


Frank W. Bering. Board Chairman ¢ James A. Hart, Pres. 
Pat Hoy, V. P. and General Manager 
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. . . Levies to be repealed 
on household appliances 


come tax that I would give first con- 
sideration.” 

In sales and excise taxes, Ca- 
nadian rates exceed those of U.S. To be- 
gin with, Canada imposes a 10 per cent 
sales tax, with exemptions for food, fuel, 
building materials and some other goods. 
There are no provincial sales taxes com- 
parable to those in many U.S. States. 

On top of the sales tax, the Canadians 
collect a long list of excises on specific 
items. But a number of the Canadian 
excises are to be cut. 

On automobiles, tires, tubes, furs, 
most appliances, golf clubs, jewelry, 
cosmetics, luggage, etc., the rate is to 
be reduced from 25 to 15 per cent. 

On heavy household appliances, such 
as washing machines, stoves and refrig- 
erators, the 15 per cent tax is to be re- 
pealed. 

On cigarettes, the rate will be cut 
from 23 to 20 cents per package. Mr. 
Abbott found that he had to drop the 
3-cent increase imposed a year ago, be- 
cause the cigarette tax had reached the 
point of diminishing returns. For one 
thing, U.S. cigarettes were being smug- 
gled across the border to escape tax. 

On soft drinks, the Canadian tax is to 
be cut from 30 to 15 per cent. 

All told, sales and excise taxes pro- 
duce about 30 per cent of Canadian rev- 
enue. Comparable taxes raise about 11 
per cent of U.S. federal income. 

Many business groups have urged the 
United States Government to impose a 
sales tax and cut the income tax. 

Canadian business, all in all, can 
find much to cheer about. The country 
is booming. New industries are springing 
up. Government controls are relatively 
mild. Tax laws, in general, favor busi- 
ness growth. The budget remains in the 
black. The dollar is strong. The public 
debt is diminishing. U. S. Congress, up to 
its ears in budget troubles, will have a 
long look at what is going on in Canada. 





Revenue Bureau 
To Fill Own Jobs 


People who do not now work for the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue probably 
will have little chance of getting the top 
field jobs soon to be filled under the merit 
system. 

Most of these appointments are likely 
to go to career Civil Service employes 
already in the Bureau. 

The Bureau’s reorganization plan, now 
being put into effect, will end political 
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.. . Board to recommend 
Bureau employes for posts 


appointments and place revenue posi- 
tions under the Civil Service system. The 
one exception will be the top Commis- 
soner's job in Washington, now held by 
John B. Dunlap. 

' Field operations will be headed by 20 
to 25 district commissioners. Next in line 
will be about 64 deputy district commis- 
goners, corresponding to the present col- 
lectors of internal revenue. 

The idea got around that these jobs, 
including those of the 47 collectors not 
now under Civil Service, would be filled 
by competitive examinations. 

‘Instead, Mr. Dunlap is reported plan- 
ning to promote Civil Service employes 
where practicable. 

The first two employes, for the po- 
sitions of district commissioner at New 


INTERNAL REVENUE’S DUNLAP 
...achance for ‘‘career men” 


Yok and Chicago, already have been 
elected by Mr. Dunlap, and their names 
ubmitted to the Civil Service Commis- 
ion. The two are Civil Service employes, 
now the New York and Chicago revenue 
agents in charge. 

A board is being set up in the Bureau 
toselect other employes for recommenda- 
tion to the Civil Service Commission. 

Examinations apparently are to be 

ield only in cases where jobs cannot be 
filed from within the Bureau. In these 
istances, present collectors and other 
employes not under Civil Service will be 
digible to compete. 
The Bureau is committed to fill top 
field jobs with residents of the districts 
volved, whether by promotion of em- 
Poyes or by open examination. 
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E. J. Thomas, President of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., says: 


AM \\ 


pi ‘: 'f ‘i \ 

Oe (ae 
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LES, SEE IF THAT 
FLYING TIGER OUTFIT CAN YOUR HUNCH ‘PAID OFF. 
GET US OUT FROM BEHIND THOSE PARTS AND OVERSIZE TIRES 
OUR TRANSPORTATION WILL BE IN FROM AKRON IN THE 
8-BALL. MORNING. 








FROM NOW ON, MAKE IT A MUST 
TO CHECK WITH FLYING TIGERS BEFORE 
WE ROUTE ANY “RUSH-RUSH” SHIP— 
MENTS OF MERCHANDISE OR PARTS. 
































FLYING TIGERS... ANOTHER BUSINESS BUILT On ‘CAN DO’ =» 


"> Write for “THE AIR FREIGHT WAY TO 


~ LOWER COSTS . BETTER SERVICE” 


The Flying Viger yure 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES - GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 4, CALIFORNIA - CABLE: FLYTIGER 
87 
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oof Here executives and engineers of an im- 


portant auto maker meet to examine new 
car models. The almost perfect lighting 
provided by a Wakefield Ceiling makes it 
possible to see every line and shape and 
color exactly as it is. Light is diffused evenly 
through a Plexiglas ‘‘ceiling’’, without glare 
or shadow, to all parts of the room. 


This Wakefield Ceiling, incorporating 
sound-absorbing baffles, spotlights and 





sprinkler heads, was built as a complete 
“package” at the Wakefield plant, to 
architects’ specifications, and installed in 
its entirety by an electrical contractor. You 
too may have a vital seeing-hearing prob- 
lem. Send coupon for illustrated booklet. 


Architects: SMITH, HINCHMAN AND GRYLLS, INC. 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 





Licensed Installer: CENTRAL ELECTRIC MOTOR AND 
= Agent: GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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YOU CAN now disregard the Coy. 

ernment’s consumer-credit rules iy 
selling or buying an item costing leg 
than $100. This exemption from dowp. 
payment and other credit-control 4. 
quirements is raised by the Federal Re. 
serve Board from $50. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as manager of a central 


purchasing office of a chain stor 
charge the individual stores for services 
provided as buyer, if that has been yoy 
custom in the past. This bookkeeping 
method is authorized by the Office of 
Price Stabilization. 


%* 


YOU CAN charge higher prices fo 

new higher-quality meals that yo 
serve in your restaurant without violating 
OPS rules. OPS amends 


its restaurant 


ave oti 1 ; “Ac ‘ aii a 
regulation to permit restaurant operator B court 


to serve more expensive meals without 
being penalized. 


x 


YOU CAN find out from your ta 

collector how to figure wages ol 
agent-drivers and commission-drivers 
for Social Security tax purposes, The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue established 
the procedure for computing such wages 
under the Federal Insurance Contribu- 
tion Act, 


x 


YOU CAN look for the National Le 

bor Relations Board to stick to its 
doctrine that an employer automatically 
violates the Taft-Hartley Act when he 


questions his employes about union act 


tivities. Although several appeal courts 


have differed with this principle, thef 


Board, in a new decision, indicates that 
it will continue to follow its long-stand- 
ing rule. 

* 


YOU CAN find out from the Re- 


negotiation Board about two pro 


posed new regulations, One of the regu§ 


lations would govern renegotiation 0! 
contracts of sales representatives who 
handle defense contracts; the other deal 
with the exclusion from renegotiation 0! 
profits resulting from increases in the 
value of excess raw and_semiprocesse¢ 
materials. 
* * * 

YOU CAN now get additional in- 

formation about operation of the 
National Production Authority's basic 
construction regulation and housing oF 
der. Informal rulings relating to these 
rules are made available by NPA. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court. and administrative decisions 














































law 


™ YOU CANNOT store up unlimited 
quantities of eight additional types 
SOV of chemicals. Inventory controls are ex- 
$ intended by NPA to these chemicals. At 
les he same time, the agency drops inven- 
WI-M tory restrictions for 25 chemicals, a few 
rH ion and steel products and some miscel- 
Re jneous items. eee s : 
; Plant of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., in Metropolitan Oakland Area, Alameda County, California. 
a) From this central location, the company serves the rich West Coast market. 

YOU CANNOT, according to a re- 
rtral cent NLRB decision, be held to have 


e e e 
tor, M hargained in bad faith merely because Suns ime Biscuits in 4 


Vices you tell some of your employes that bar- 

you wining broke down over the “union ene 

Pilg shop” issue. The Board finds that an EXTRA PROFIT Opportunities r 

@ olf employer was within his rights when he 
iold some workers that he and the union 


mae ® ok e 
probably could get together if it were an a A ocation 


not for the “union shop” question. 








S for aaiue ues ; , 

yo '** | “TO THE food product _ availability of large level sites, it per- 
iting YOU CANNOT, as operator of a | manufacturer, a location mitted us to plan for low-cost, efficient 
rant trucking business, expect to get the | in Metropolitan Oakland operation on one floor—with a min- 
LONE courts to stop a union from inducing Area offers many induce- imum of heating costs. 


houtf other trucking Companies not to accept 
shipments from your firm, against which 
astrike has been called. Court of appeals | 
holds that such a request by a union to 


neutral companies does not constitute a Mr. Hanford Main Of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., 
President 


ments that have a direct 


“In reaching the rich and important 
effect on profits,’ says Mr. Coast market, your central location is 
Hanford Main, President 





highly important. 
tu 


. O'R secondary boycott under the Taft-Hartley 


= 


d : ye “Nine years’ operation, during which 
in telling why his firm ; 
vest st , é : our sales have increased constantly, 
ps cl, chose this area for a model plant, built ‘ 
The ; z have pre »ved that we chose wisely when 
shed : ; in 1942. 
we chose a Metropolitan Oakland 
ages ° + ‘ ° “ : 
‘by YOU CANNOT ship to Mexico, Mr. Main continues: ‘Its central loca- Area locationas one that offers profit- 
IU by land or sea, goods valued at more 
than 1,000 pesos, or $115.61, unless you 
obtain a stamp on the commercial in- 
. ’ ore - : ore > Ject P 
voice from a Mexican consul. That coun- consumers throughout the West in a 


tionand fast, abundant shipping facil- making advantages!” 
ities enable Sunshine products to reach ‘ ; = ‘ 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. is one of 228 
“4 national firms operating plants in MOA 
MTS lw the Commene Denertment’s ; ae —the Metropolitan Oakland Area. If you 
0 ogi A‘ 1 partment s and packed. In our case, it is all-impor- are planning, even remotely, to locate a 
a” § Office of International Trade. When an 


try’s new import restrictions are ex- matter of hours after they are baked 











he ; tant to maintain this oven-freshness. branch plant anywhere, it will pay you 
py exporter applies to the Mexican consul ; to get the facts about MOA before you 
antl tor the stamp, he must present four cop- | “Your climate is ideal for manufacture decide. Write today for factual, free lit- 
the of the commercial invoice. The rules — | of our products. Together with the erature described below. 
that also apply to land and maritime ship- 
ha ; ' 
B nents of g rs ‘cel- : 
ind: ; ” gifts, but not to air and parcel | *MOAA stands for Metropolitan Oakland Area ¥ \ 
. iat , é ' 
post shipments. | includes all of Alameda County, California. In- zy —_ 
| dustries locating here can take full advantage of co \* 
incentives and benefits offered by the Federal z } 

Re- YOU CANNOT ship lubricating | Government to plants in locations meeting spe- %, 

oils and greases to 13 Far Eastem | cifications of rhe National Industrial Dispersion a 
pro- Tog? ° - io ee aaa v 
a destinations in the third quarter unless Program. Write for particulars. - 
egu: ‘ ‘ 
“a youmake an export application by May | + FREE Book Gives You the Facts 

ie gy : , ) | 
ad 13, This deadline is announced by the | i 
Ne k Office of International Trade. The dead- | “Why They Chose Metropolitan Oakland”, a 16-page book outlining the advan- 
“a line for fourth-quarter applications is tages 228 national firms find in this area, is yours for the asking. Available 
M established as of August 15 also: Individual Data Sheets dealing with Climate, Distribution, Living Con- 
> 5S we , a J 

“ ditions and Markets. Write today, in strictest confidence. 
ssed 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 


are based upon decisions and rulings of 

ae and Government bureaus. In making | re A L f F re) R ag i r 
in- their decisions courts and bureaus consider | 

many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
thei not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & | Suite 304 + 427 THIRTEENTH STREET « OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 


acc Wo , : : 
asic RLD Report, on written request, will 304 
1 OF ier interested readers to sources of this ALAMEDA + ALBANY + BERKELEY » EMERYVILLE » HAYWARD + LIVERMORE 


hese asic: material, OAKLAND + PIEDMONT + PLEASANTON + SAN LEANDRO + RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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SOUTH AFRICAN ORE-HUNT: Plane, being gassed from 
ox-cart in South Africa, is part of world-wide prospect- 
ing job being done by American steel companies. Plane 
hunts ore with Magnetometer (shown at right). 


& 
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SLAG PILE RE-VISITED: Alloying materials are scarce 
and hard to find. One source of manganese is the old 
slag piles of steel mills. Above: technicians tap an ex- 
perimental furnace in recovery tests for alloys. 
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TRANSPORTATION is a story in itself. 120 million tons of steel will create a need to 
move about 480 million tons of ore, scrap, fuel, other materials. At left workman transportation chain to a blast fur- 
installs blade in guillotine used for launching new ore carrier. Right: 10 blades nace is the “skip-hoist”’ car. Lime- 
dropped simultaneously launching the new ore boat in less than 10 seconds. stone is being loaded here. 





ORE SEARCHER adjusts Magnetometer 


before take-off to look for new deposits. in search of Canadian 
Ore fields cause bobble of electronic bush country, as part of 
pen on map when plane flies over. aerial search for iron ore, 


EXPANSION CAUSES WORLDWIDE 
SEARCH FOR RAW MATERIALS 


By mid 1953, steel companies expect to have an 
annual capacity of 120 million tons. That means the 
250 companies of the industry could provide enough 
steel to meet peak re-armament needs with less than 
2 months production. What’s more, the remaining 
10 months at this production rate would yield more 
steel than the U. S. has ever before used for civilian 
production in a full year. 

To build this capacity, each steel company had to 
lay its own money on the line, and steel mills don’t 
come cheap. (In mills built today, investments as 
high as $90,000 are required for each man em- 
ployed.) Each company had to take a chance on how 
it will sell its bigger production when the emergency 
is over. In addition to new mills, the companies had 
to provide for greatly increased needs for iron ore 
and other production and transportation necessities. 
The story of how the earth is being combed for ore; 
how ships, railroads and airlines are being built to 
provide the nation’s need for iron ore, is told in a 
reprint from STEELWAYS Magazine called ‘The 
Flying Prospectors...and their Partners.” Factual, 
descriptive. Excellent for schools and study groups. 
Sent free. Write to American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


GOING: UP: Last vehicle in the 
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-\ Business Around the World 


PARIS @ LONDON 




































>> French business atmosphere shows a swift change for the better. Confidence 





. is returning. Problems, still there, seem less menacing. 

, 

of Reason: Antoine Pinay. As Prime Minister he worked wonders in a month. His 

' approach gave France a much-needed shot in the arm. The Pinay formula: , 


He gambles on balancing the budget without new taxes. He literally talks 





down prices. He ignores political party lines. He lays his program on the line 
on a "take this or else" basis. National Assembly, weary of the stumbling 
parade of new French cabinets, bows to his ultimatum. A businessman, he talks 








language a businessman can understand. French peasants and workers, seeing 





prices drop, are willing to give him the benefit of the doubt. They will wait 
and see. Pinay is making the most of a honeymoon period. After that.....who 
knowS? Meanwhile, Pinay's vigor gives France a psychological uplift. 








»> Pinay's "defend the franc" program shows definite results already..... 
Aim is to restore faith in the purchasing power of the franc. Frenchmen, 





almost continuously since the war, helplessly watched as prices spiraled and the 
value of the franc dropped. Higher prices just had to be borne, it seemed. 

This hypnotic spell had to be broken, Pinay decided. He pleaded with manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, retailers, farmers to cut prices a bit, to slice just a 
little off profit margins (which run high in France). Since retail business 
wasn't so good anyway, a number of these people went along with him. 

Paris department stores marked down price tags. Stores in other cities 
followed suit. Clothing, shoes, hosiery, bicycle tires, other things were re- 
duced. Food prices eased off, eSpecially milk, cheese, butter. Seasonal 
factors affect food prices in the spring anyway. Cost of living in March was 
off 14 per cent, compared with steady rise of 2 per cent in previous months. 




















Industries asking for approval of higher price ceilings have been turned 
down. This is true of electricity rates, automobiles, cement. 
Price level in France must have a definite sinking spell, most observers 
: agree. That's about the only way to head off demands for higher wages. 
Also, prices, wages, manufacturing costs in France must be kept down if 
French exporters aren't to lose further ground in world markets. 








>> On the Paris black market, too, new trends are showing up..... 
Black-market rate for the "free" franc has been dropping since Pinay took 
office. It's off about 15 per cent. Gold and dollar quotations on the black 
market show parallel declines. These are barometers of confidence. Panicky 
high prices, such as seen this winter, show lack of faith in the franc. Things 








have looked better in the last month, so black-market prices drop. Approach 


(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


of the tourist season also, as usual, strengthens the franc rate. 





Stronger franc,’ of course, can be temporary. Franc fluctuates fast. 





>> French uplift stems not only from somewhat lower prices but from the good 
news that Pinay seeks no new taxes, as his predecessors did. 
Not since the war has a single year passed in France when taxes were not 
increased. Pinay's budget plans, thus, are quite a relief. 





Tax rates are not to be raised. But Pinay expects to increase tax collec- 
tions greatly. He will bear down very heavily on future tax dodgers, making 
public examples of them, even jailing them (not done before in modern France). 

All present tax evaders and illegal hoarders are to be excused their sins. 
That is, provided owners of illegal caches of francs, dollars and other foreign 
currencies declare their holdings. Pinay's hope is that a substantial part of 
these hoards, estimated at about 4 billion dollars, will be invested in Govern- 
ment loans. In fact, this is an essential part of his budget plan. 

His 10-billion-dollar budget is to be "balanced" by a very large public 
loan--maybe as much as 2.3 billion dollars. If this loan isn't taken up, 
Pinay's whole plan falls in ruins. On the other hand, if the hoarded money can 
be put to work, he figures France can start working out of her problems. 

When you look at other features of the Pinay budget: 

Civil expenditures are to be cut. Outlays for capital investment and 
reconstruction are to be deferred, pending outcome of the loan campaign. 
Social-security deficit is to be pared by larger contributions. Heavy reliance 
is placed on U.S. aid to help in meeting France's defense expenses of 4 billion 
dollars. Inflow of aid dollars may actually be slower than Pinay figures. 


























>> Success of Pinay's plans is far from assured. There are many skeptics. 
Some give Pinay's Cabinet only a few months to live. 

But actually France's most apparent need was a psychological lift. This 
is where Pinay is hitting pay dirt. 





Underlying industrial trends in France are fairly strong. 

Industrial production is pushed to new records by heavy industry. Chief 
props are steel, coal, oil refining, cement, automobiles. Consumer industries, 
as in other countries, are having troubles selling. This applies especially 
to textiles and leather goods and tires. 

Exports are nowhere near matching imports. Restrictions on French buying 
in other countries are very strict. But it won't be easy for France to achieve 
trade balance if more effort is turned to defense production. 











So Pinay has his work cut out for him. He's made an impresSive start. 


>> In a move reminiscent of the great depression, the British Government is to 
Stimulate lagging activity in British textile mills with big orders. 

One out of every four British cotton workers now is unemployed. 

Sales of cotton goods have been declining steadily since last Summer. 

Warehouses are full. Price cuts by retailers haven't helped much. 

British Government, heeding pleas for help, is to buy ahead, place addi- 
tional orders for 50 to 70 million dollars. When produced, these goods will be 
Stockpiled, not put on the market. Reminds you of early New Deal days. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet bloc tempts British textile manufacturers by suddenly 
offering to buy heavily. 

















The timing is perfect (for details, see page 40). 
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THE PICKEREL: 


One of the Navy’s famed 
“Guppy” class emerges at a 
48-degree angle from 150 ft. 
depth. That’s performance! 
The kind of performance that 
has always characterized the 
ships and men of the “silent 
service” in peace and war. 

Two years ago, the snorkel 
equipped Pickerel made a 5200 
mile run in 21 days without re- 


surfacing. 


Ships, 


The Pickerel is equipped with 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE Diesel Engines 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 


a name worth remembering 








FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Itlinois 


(OFFICIAL U. S. NAVY PHOTO) 


DIESEL AND DUAL FUEL ENGINES + DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES « ELECTRICAL MACHINERY © PUMPS © SCALES « RAIL CARS » HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT * FARM MACHINERY « MAGNETOS 
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Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 


Spring tonic is beginning to take hold. 
Results are meager so far. Yet this is a 
season to watch closely. 

Nonfarm incomes expanded by more 
than 1 billion dollars a vear in Febru- 
ary. Wages and salaries rose by 900 
million a vear, to a record 173 billion. 
Business proprietors’ were 
pushed up 330 million by a small rise 
in retail trade. Dividends, too, were up. 

Personal income total actually declined 
a little in February, from 257.7. bil- 
lion dollars a year to 257.1 billion. A 
falling off of farm marketings and in- 
comes, largely seasonal, was responsi 
ble for the February decline. More 
spending money became available in 
April. 

Farm incomes, now past a_ seasonal 
low, turned up in March and are esti 
mated officially to be rising a little 
more in April. No big increases are due 
till July marketings come in. Yet de- 
clines in farm income are no longer 
offsetting increases in nonfarm income. 

Employment, at the same time, ap- 

pears to be rising with temperatures 
around the country. Weekly unem- 
ployment-pay claims indicate increas- 
ing activity in outdoor work. Con- 
‘struction, lumbering, other outdoor 
jobs are picking up. Weather report 
shows that spring farm work is getting 
well along. 

Buying power of consumers, thus, is 
growing again. It could, just possibly, 
mean happier days for producers and 
distributors serving the consumer. 

Consumer position, actually, is good 
already. Tax collectors are paid off. 
So are Christmas bills. Consumer 
credit shrank by 357 million dollars 
in February, with charge accounts de- 


earnings 














clining 250 million. At department 
stores, shoppers cut their charge ac- 
counts by 13 per cent in the month. 


Business position also is improved for 


heavier buying, once consumers make 
that seem worth while. Manufacturers 
and wholesalers contracted their in- 
ventories by 361 million dollars in 
February. 


Retailers already are enjoying stocks 


that are lower in relation to sales than 


Source: Based on BLS data © 1952, 


By U.S. News Pub, Corp 


they were a year ago—durable-goods 
stores excepted. A rise in store stocks 
in February shows a growing willing- 
ness of dealers to place new orders. 
So does a 7 per cent rise in sales of 
apparel and dry-goods wholesalers, 
seasonally adjusted. 


| eRe 








Business credit position, too, is jp 
proved. Business loans, after the big 
gest weekly decline in three years, a 
420 millions below late 1951, 

New vigor could flow into business x 
tivity from these spring doings, | 
could, that is, if consumers began 
spend a bit more of their rising jy 
comes. There are no strong signs An 
that so far. Family schedules for buj 
ing most kinds of durable equipmey 
in 1952—surveyed by the Federal Re 
serve Board earlier this year—wer 
very modest ones. Improved consum 
er buving power could change thov 
plans--but it hasn’t yet. 

Prices, thus, are left adrift. The char 
above shows what has happened ty 
wholesale prices, reported by the Buf 
reau of Labor Statistics. Altogether 
wholesale prices have lost nearly ¢ 
fourth of the gain they made afte 
Jan. 1, 1950. Prices of farm prot. 
ucts have lost almost a third of thei} 
gain. 

Basic commodities, still sinking stead. 
ily, have dropped 3.7 per cent since 
early February, and 9.5 per cent since 
the first of the year. Of the 28 “sens: 
tive” commodities, five—barley, fla- 
seed, hogs, print cloth and wool tops- 
are back to pre-Korea levels. Thre 
others—cottonseed oil, lard and shellac 
—are back to 1945 levels. Two more- 
hides and tallow—are almost back to 
August, 1939, levels. 

No big change in the picture is indi: 
cated for the period just ahead. De- 
fense spending, gathering speed and 
mass, is to make a gradual difference. 
But only a complete change of heart oi 
the part of consumers could bring 
about any swift alterations. 
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How you can make a profit of $27,295,971 


and go in the hole! 





1, According to our accountants, Union 
Oil made a net profit during 1951 of 
$27,295,971. If this bookkeeping profit 
represented the company’s actual “take” 
our 38,347 common share owners would 
be overjoyed. But after paying dividends 
of $11,444,259, we actually ended up on 
the minus side of the ledger to the sum 
of $7,534,000 in working capital. 


2. Here's the reason: In 1951 we had to 
spend $62,421,000 for replacement of 
worn-out equipment and oil properties 
and to enlarge our facilities to meet the 
greatly increased demand in the West 
for petroleum products. This money 
came from three sources. 





4. We obviously can’t keep dipping into 
our working capital indefinitely and stay 
in business. For if we do we’ll eventually 
run out of money tocarry our receivables, 
inventories, etc., and pay our daily oper- 
ating expenses. That’s why something 
has to be done about a situation that 
affects not only us but every U.S. cor- 
poration. 


5. Briefly it is this: The sums the tax 
collector allows you to set aside for 
depreciation and depletion are based on 
what things cost when you acquired them 
—not what it costs to replace them to- 
day. Since these depreciation funds 
aren’t adequate to replace equipment 
and oil properties at today’s prices, we 
have to make up the difference some- 
where—or go out of business. 


$40,281,000 
DEPRECIATION 
and DEPLETION 


S 


3. $40,281,000 of it came from the 
“depreciation and depletion”’ allow- 
ance. (The sums a corporation sets aside 
each year to replace equipment and oil 
properties when they’re worn out.) 
$14,606,000 of it was made up out of 
profits. $7,534,000 of it was taken from 
working capital—the ‘‘checking ac- 
count’’ a business keeps on hand for day- 
to-day expenditures. 





6. On top of this, extremely heavy taxes 
on corporate earnings make it almost 
impossible to retain enough profits to 
make up the difference. So we have to 
take it from working capital. That’s 
why we must have a tax policy that will 
permit corporations to earn enough for 
the replacement and expansion neces- 
sary to maintain the productivity and 
economic growth of the nation. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 
This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated toa 
discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you'll 
feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The 


President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


Manufacturers of Royal Triton, the amazing purple motor oil 


(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 












HEN A PRESIDENT of the United States disregards 
Wine Constitution, there is only one way provided 
in that document itself to restrain him from doing it 
again. It is to invoke impeachment proceedings. This 
requires a majority vote of the House of Representa- 
tives. The trial is by the Senate, where a two-thirds 
vote is necessary for removal. 

Harry S. Truman has transgressed his oath of office. 
He has seized private property “without due process of 
law’’—the safeguard against confiscation which is writ- 
ten plainly in the Constitution. 

If the Congress does not now avail itself of the im- 
peachment process, the action of President Truman 
will become an important precedent. It will mean that 
a President can with impunity at any time ignore the 
Constitution and claim his acts are justified under 
the “inherent powers” of his office. He could then issue 
almost any decree or edict dictated by his whim or 
caprice. If the “inherent powers” of the Presidency, 
allegedly implicit in the Constitution, are to take pri- 
ority over the explicit words of the Constitution, we 
thereby sanction dictatorship. 


This is not a personal or partisan matter. Harry 
Truman is a well-meaning person who is the tragic 
victim of radical advisers. He would not willfully vio- 
late any oath. But his blunders in judgment become 
the blunders of the presidential office itself. They can- 
not be permitted to go unrepudiated. 

When President Andrew Johnson was impeached, 
the House of Representatives was at loggerheads with 
him on a matter of judgment—the power of a President 
to remove a Cabinet officer appointed by his predeces- 
sor, President Lincoln. In that case, the House voted 
that President Johnson be impeached on grounds of 
“high crimes and misdemeanors.” Using this phrase- 
ology of the Constitution, the House charged misfeas- 
ance in office. It involved then, as now, no question of 
personal misbehavior. 

Mr. Truman can be charged with misfeasance in 
office. For, while he took an oath to preserve the Con- 
stitution, he has plainly violated the Fifth Amendment, 
which prohibits seizure except as provided by law. 

The Constitution also says that the President “shall 
take care that the laws are faithfully executed.” Mr. 
Truman has failed to make use of a specific law which 
deals with the very problem that has recently con- 
fronted the nation. The Federal Labor-Management 
Act of 1947 provides for the appointment of a board of 
inquiry if a labor dispute threatens a serious interrup- 


IMPEACHMENT 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
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tion to commerce. The law stipulates also that there 7 
must be an 80-day waiting period before a strike js 9 
called. Mr. Truman offers the excuse that the CIO J 


union had already waited 99 days since its contract } 


with the companies expired. What does it matter how 7 


long the union or the companies had waited for a settle- 
ment of their dispute? The convenience of the union or 
the companies, their emotions or attitudes are not rea- 
sons that justify the President in neglecting a moral ob- 
bligation to execute faithfully the law Congress gives 
him. 

If during the 80-day waiting period, seizure seemed 
the only prospective way out of the dilemma, the Pres- 
ident would have had ample time to ask Congress for 
power to seize. Nowhere in the legislative records is 
there any sanction for seizure without law. 

Nor are the merits of the steel dispute itself relevant 
to the seizure issue. If the President of the United 
States—any President—may at any time without war- 
rant of law seize any business, any union, any property, 
then we no longer have a written Constitution. If that 
be the trend of our times then the only check against 
such a form of administration is to establish by consti- 
tutional amendment the parliamentary system which 
permits the people overnight to change their Chief Ex- 
ecutive. Great Britain operates under an unwritten 
Constitution, but her people can exercise an instantan- 
eous check against rulers who usurp power. 

Nobody would object to the sudden exercise by the 
President of power in an emergency if Congress were 
not in session or if there were really no time to ask the 
consent of Congress. But immediately thereafter at the 
first opportunity it becomes the plain duty of the Pres- 
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ident to request Congressional approval. Mr. Truman | 


reported to Congress last week on the seizure, but stated 


in his message that no legislation was necessary now. | 


Mr. Truman has acted without law. His Exec- 
utive Order proclaims, in effect, the ill-fated language 
of Louis XIV: “I am the State.” 

Fortunately in free America the people’s representa- 
tives can still assert their rights. A federal judge ruled 
last week that there was doubt whether a President of 
the United States could ever be served with a court in- 
junction or restraining order. This means the issue 
could not be decided by the Supreme Court. If this be 
true, it becomes all the more necessary for Congress to 
try the issue in regular impeachment proceedings. 

It is urgent that Congress act at once to preserve the 
Constitution of the United States. 
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More new developments using 


B F. Goodrich Chemical =~ ===: 




















B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make these draperies 


or this rigid paneling. We supply the raw materials only, 


Now Background for Salles. 9deas. 


: on are looking at two ideas drama- 
tically different in use, miles apart 
in appearance and ‘‘feel’’—yet both are 
made from Geon. 


These soft, pliable draperies, whose 
colorful designs are demonstrated to 
a buyer, are a fast-selling item in 
the nation’s stores. In the background 
isa rigid, translucent decorative panel 
made from Geon Resin 404—a new 
development with a bright, bright 
future. It is light, yet strong and dura- 
ble, easily cleaned by a damp cloth. You 
can machine this rigid material, saw it, 


weld it or drill it. What does Geon 
Resin 404 suggest to you in a sales- 
making idea? 

For Geon materials have so many 
advantages that they are useful in hun- 
dreds of applications. They help make 
products resistant to heat and cold, 
weather, aging and most chemicals. 
They take any color, brilliant or deli- 
cate as desired. They are supplied as 
resins, latices or compounded plastics 
— to suit specific needs. 

We'll gladly show you how they may 
help improve or develop more saleable 


products for you. For technical advice, 
please write Dept. D-4, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. In Canada: 
Kitchener, Ontario. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. 





GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ... the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers ¢ HARMON organic colors 
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gic SELLING 
KENTUCKY WHISKEY | 
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Cheerful as its Name" 


THE OLD SUNNY BROOK COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





